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THE WEEK, 


THE nation is in mourning, and all the world, as far 
as the name of Queen Victoria and the tale of her 
virtues reached, mourns with England and the British 
Empire. We knew that the Queen had lived to an age 
beyond which, in the course of nature, her life could 
not be very far prolonged ; and yet her death is a blow 
for which few of her subjects were prepared. It was 
generally recognised a week ago, when the first alarming 
reports of her health were made public, that the worst 
was to be feared ; the news from Osborne left less and 
less hope with each bulletin, and on Tuesday evening, at 
half-past six, she breathed her last. Her death was 
tranquil and all her children—except the Empress 
Frederick, whose health is, unhappily, in a critical 
condition—and most of her grandchildren were with 
her at the end. 


ENGLISHMEN have seen with pleasure, if not with 
surprise, the unanimity of the tributes paid by the foreign 
newspapers to the memory of our dead Sovereign. The 
great organs of public opinion in France (where Her 
Majesty never ceased to be personally popular what- 
ever might be the fluctuations of political feeling between 
the two countries, and where she was accustomed to 
spend some weeks of rest), in the German Empire, with 
whose rulers our Royal Family has so many ties, in 
Italy, whose people have always had a special sympathy 
with our country, in Russia, Austria-Hungary, and not 
least in the United States of America have given eloquent 
and cordial expression to the respect in which Queen 
Victoria was universally held, and to the general sense 
of the loss which her death has inflicted on Christendom. 


KinG Epwarp VII. came to London on Wednesday 
to hold his first Council and take the Coronation oath, 
and on the same day the Houses of Parliament met at 
four o’clock for Peers and Members to take the oath of 
allegiance. His first act as King was performed with 
exemplary tact and dignity—qualities which in the 
difficult role of Prince of Wales he had led the nation 
to expect from him—and his Majesty’s speech to the 
Council, which has since been published, is of happy 
augury for the new reign. 


THERE is again no news from the war this week, 
unless it be called news when we are told that the 
electric light works of Johannesburg have been destroyed 
or that the Boer invaders of Cape Colony have continued 
their course without a check and are now within a 
march of the sea, It is very evident that the Boers are 
preparing an attack upon our communications in the 
extreme north and in the extreme south, and it is highly 
probable that these attacks will synchronise—in spite of 
the great distance between the two main forces of the 
enemy. It is equally evident that we are unable to move 
from the railway. The south-western corner of the 
Free State has been evacuated as the south-eastern 


had already been ; the policy of “reconcentration,” as 
General Weyler called it, has been pursued in this case 
as in the last ; the women and children of Rouxville 
being withdrawn to Aliwal North and there imprisoned, 
At this rate the war may last for ever—that is, if we can 
supply our garrison with continual reinforcements. We 
have now just barely enough men to hold the railway 
and no more, 


THE promptitude with which the German Emperor, 
on learning the serious nature of the Queen’s illness, 
hastened to her bedside, has been appreciated in this 
country and in his own. It was something more than 
an act of ordinary piety; for it would in other circum- 
stances have cost the Emperor much to interrupt the 
bicentenary celebration of the Prussian monarchy, an 
occasion of legitimate pride to his House. It was on 
January 18th, 1701, that the great Elector, having extorted 
the title of King of Prussia from a Hapsburg dependent 
upon his help in a formidable war, was crowned in 
Berlin amid the rejoicing of his little people and the 
sneers of the great Powers. There is something really 
astonishing in the prosperous history of this parvenu 
State, and all the admiration due to inexorable 
ambition and almost unvarying success must be 
felt for the ancient German House of Hohen- 
zollern, which, starting with a nucleus of a million 
Lettish subjects, has, in a space of time compara- 
tively brief, raised itself to a position of equality 
with the mightiest dynasties in the world. The con- 
tinuous growth of the Prussian power—only interrupted 
for a brief space by the victories of Napoleon—is the 
work of a line of patriotic and sagacious monarchs 
seconded by a succession of able Ministers. Not all 
kinds of national glory can be claimed by Prussia : she 
and her sons have done little to spread any noble or 
fertile idea in Europe ; but the history of this kingdom, 
of which the motto has ever been oderint dum metuant, 
offers whatever lessons may be learned from the 
unremitting and remorseless concentration of national 
energies upon its material aggrandisement. 


THe Democratic Party in America has lost its 
leader. At the Jackson Day banquet of a Chicago club 
on January 8th, William Jennings Bryan resigned the 
standard of the party which he has borne with 
so much courage through two disastrous campaigns. 
He declared that he had never for a moment 
placed self-aggrandisement above principle, and ex- 
pressed a hope that “when I die men may say of 
me that I was honest with myself and honest with 
the great trust that has been reposed in me.” Want of 
conviction, or honesty, or enthusiasm, has never been 
counted among Mr. Bryan’s faults even by his enemies. 
There is always something pathetic in the resignation 
which so often follows upon defeat, and something 
especially pathetic in that of Mr. Bryan ; for Mr. Bryan 
ruined a good cause by associating it with a bad. His 
attack on a rotten Imperialism failed because of his 
simultaneous onslaught upon sound money. On what 
lines will the American Democrats reorganise their 
scattered forces ? 


At the meeting of the Irish Literary Society on 
Saturday last General Butler received a striking proof 
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of the sympathy his countrymen have felt for him in 
the persecution to which, until lately, he has been 
subjected. Dr. Todhunter gave a lecture on Sarsfield, 
in which he was able in some points to supplement the 
Life of Sarsfeld in the New Irish Library. General 
Butler presided, and the large audience lost no 
opportunity of comparing the attacks which were 
aimed at Sarsfield by his friends to those which General 
Butler had endured from the Press when he declared 
that South Africa was not in need of a surgical opera- 
tion. General Butler’s reply could not have been 
simpler or more dignified. No nation, he said, had 
suffered more for its loyalty than Ireland, and no nation 
was so ready to suffer again. Dr. Todhunter’s lecture 
and the speeches which followed it were a vivid lesson 
in the strength of a repressed national movement. The 
proudest memories of Irishmen, said one speaker, were 
of battles from which Ireland had had nothing to gain ; 
Sarsheld’s words when he fell at Landen leading a 
charge, “ Would that this blood had been shed for 
Ireland,” were typical of many of the struggles of his 
countrymen from that day to our own. 


Or all the illusions that contributed to make 
Englishmen approve of war with the Transvaal there 
were perhaps none that claimed quite so many victims 
as the belief that it would prove a tremendous measure 
of redemption for ill-used labourers of all colours. 
Some people accepted the doctrine of the Dutch con- 
spiracy and clung to it until it was stripped of its last 
shred of plausibility. Others were convinced that the 
Boer farmers would never lift a finger to defend a 
country which had been governed by President Kruger. 
But neither of these fallacies could muster quite as many 
dupes as the stimulating illusion that we were engaged 
on a crusade for the rights of labour—an illusion which 
brought to the forces of the Imperialists very welcome 
auxiliaries from the ranks of the philanthropists. This 
illusion, like the others, is now crumbling away before 
contact with hard facts. Here in England the frank 
admissions of Mr. Hays Hammond, Earl Grey and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick had some time ago opened the eyes of those 
supporters of the war who had imagined that every 
Rhodesian was a humanitarian first and only secon- 
darily a financier. The colonies are now slowly 
learning the truth, for a telegram printed in the Times of 
Tuesday announced that at the instance of the Labour 
Party in Victoria, Mr. Seddon, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, is consulting his colleagues with a view 
to urging the Imperial Government to prevent forced 
native labour, the importation of Asiatics and foreign 
contract labour in the African colonies! It is 
all to the good that the Colonies should throw in 
their weight with the forces opposed to Rhodesian 
capitalism, but if the latest report of a great amalgama- 
tion of the Rand companies is true, it will be no easy 
matter to prevent Johannesburg from becoming asecond 
Kimberley. Meanwhile the course of events there has 
not been lost sight of by the natives in Cape Colony, 
as will be seen from the following extract taken from 
Imvo, the native paper:— 

“ Natives will be sorry to see that the British occupation of 

the Transvaal has been signalised by a proclamation fixing a 

lower rate of wages for natives. This step is more regrettable 

because it is accorded a cordial welcome by Cape ‘ Progres- 

sives’ who pose as champions of native rights.” 
Those Englishmen who think they are fighting the 
battle of the natives have never yet been able to explain 
how it is that the chief patrons of the natives in Cape 
Colony have been found amongst the politicians who 
oppose Mr. Rhodes and this war, and as time goes on 
they will come across a good many discrepancies diffi- 
cult to reconcile with their theory in the administration 
in the Rand, 


THE result of the West Islington petition is very 
satisfactory. Mr. Lough is not only an_ invaluable 
London member ; he has further a rare record for con- 





sistent devotion to Liberal principles, a record that has 
been enhanced by his unwavering opposition to the 
South African policy of the Government. Every one 
would have been sorry that he should have been put to 
the trouble of another contest. The decision of the 
judges seems to be unusually sensible. They refused to 
annul an election in which Mr. Lough’s majority was 
nineteen because fourteen voters polled after eight 
o'clock ; if there had been six more of such voters the 
result of the election might have been affected by the 
irregularity of the returning officer; as it was that 
irregularity could have made no difference. The Judges 
had to decide a knotty little point. The petitioners 
argued that if a voter had a voting-paper in his hand 
when the clock struck eight he should not be allowed 
to put it into the box. The respondent’s counsel main- 
tained that a man should be allowed to vote if he had 
shown his intention of voting, a doctrine which might 
obviously lead to embarrassing and difficult consequences. 
The judges dismissed both contentions and decided 
that a voter who has already received his ballot-paper is 
entitled to fill it in after eight, but that a voter who is 
inside the room without a ballot-paper or about to 
enter the room when the clock strikes should not be 
allowed to vote. 


One of the precedents to which in the earlier 
stages of the war Mr. Asquith and other Liberal leaders 
were fond of referring was the precedent of the 
Canadian rebellion. That rebellion, which promised to 
be so formidable, was speedily put an end to by a 
happy mixture of military decision and_ political 
wisdom. The Whig Government was able to exhibit 
in the late thirties the same liberal spirit of reform 
which in the early thirties it had applied to the solution 
of domestic problems. -It is some time now since our 
Ministers declared the war to be over and appealed to a 
grateful country. At that time the sham Liberal Press 
entered into a lively discussion of the virtues of Lord 
Durham and Charles Buller. They might, perhaps, 
have found in the history of that period a Governor 
(speedily recalled) of a character resembling that of Sir 
Alfred Milner. But the particular incident to which we 
wish now to call attention is one which bears upon 
the right of Colonial opinion to be heard at the 
Bar of the House of Commons. The feeling against 
the rebellious colonists and against Roebuck, who 
was a sort of informal agent to them in Eng- 
land, was exceedingly strong. But when (on January 
22nd) Grote moved that Roebuck should be heard 
against the Bill for providing temporary govern- 
ment for Lower Canada it soon appeared that both 
Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel were anxious 
that leave should be granted. It was argued, however, 
very forcibly that Roebuck was not the agent of the 
whole province of Canada, but only of a part, that he 
had not (like Mr. Limburner in 1791) been deputed by 
the whole c6mmunity, or by a large section of it, and 
that he was not the agent of Canada, or even of any 
portion of it, for the specific purpose of opposing the 
new settlement. It was therefore agreed, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone, that Roebuck should be heard, 
but that the description of him as “agent” should be 
struck out of Grote’s motion. Charles Buller objected 
to Roebuck being heard as a mere individual, but Mr. 
Gladstone explained that the House “ was making Mr. 
Roebuck an agent for the purpose of giving him a claim 
to be heard.” It should be remembered that the Whigs 
were in power and that the Tories were attacking the 
Government chiefly for the lack of ordinary vigilance 
and discretion which had led to the outbreak of the 
rebellion. The Tories at that time proved themselves 
infinitely more severe and more liberal in their criticisms 
of the Government than the Fowlers and Perkses of our 
ownday. “It was true,” said a rising hope of those stern 
and unbending Tories, “ that the rebellion was crushed 
(March, 1838), but that result had only been attained 
by a great sacrifice of human life. It must not be for- 
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gotten that hundreds had fallen victims in the strife, and 
that sorrow and solitude reigned in every cottage.” 
Why had not such scenes been prevented? Why not, 
indeed ? 


Ar the Central Criminal Court last Tuesday, the 
sixth day of the trial, Mr. Justice Wills summed up at 
considerable length in the case of Benjamin Greene 
Lake, solicitor, who was prosecuted under an indict- 
ment charging him with converting to his own use and 
benefit certain moneys and two banker’s deposit notes, 
of which he had been trustee or with which he had 
been entrusted as an attorney, Four cases were 
advanced by the prosecution, involving together a very 
large sum; but these are only selected cases from 
among many, and we know of more than one sad case 
of which nothing has been publicly heard. Three of 
these cases were proved to the satisfaction of the jury, 
and two sentences of penal servitude, of seven and five 
years, to run consecutively, were imposed by the Judge. 
Among the many recent cases of fraud in which 
solicitors have been convicted none is so important as 
this. Messrs. Lake stood as high as any firm in 
England, and the accused man was at the head of his 
profession, having presided over the Incorporated Law 
Society, and having for years occupied the chair of 
the committee of that body which watched over the 
honour of the body of solicitors—positions which put 
his integrity beyond all reasonable question. It was 
shown in evidence how the money of the victims had 
been swallowed up in the pursuit of a foolish and 
wicked course of speculation, for which Lake and his 
deceased partner (upon whom it was sought to shift the 
whole blame) were jointly responsible. The whole affair 
is a lamentable exposure of that disease in our society 
which drives men already rich and honoured to heap 
up wealth on wealth; but the case of Lake is the 
most serious yet recorded. 


THE defects in the present Poor Law are amongst 
the “realities at home” most immediately clamorous for 
reform. But until this is adequately dealt with, it is 
important to call attention to the wide differences in the 
administration of the existing system by enlightened or 
backward Boards of Guardians. The Whitechapel 
Union has attained an enviable reputation amongst the 
London boards for progress, sanity and readiness to 
adopt new ideas. An important minute issued by the 
General Purposes Committee marks a departure which 
will increase that reputation amongst all concerned with 
the adequate treatment of the failures in the struggle for 
economic existence. In this the suggestions of Mr. 
Noel Buxton of co-operation with existing voluntary 
agencies are adopted and approved. The two great 
causes of suffering amongst the poor are the indifference 
of the rich and the charity of the rich: it is doubtful 
which is the greater cvil. The minute calls attention to 
the inevitable product of the latter :— 

“ An army of loafers living on gifts obtainable in the street : 
a pretext being sometimes made of selling matches bootlaces 
or flowers from house to house, or of singing, or of opening 
cab-doors, or helping ladics to enter their own houses, and at 
other times directly begging, whether of men or boys or 
women with children, frequently hired for the purpose.” 
There is little doubt that the making of such giving a 
penal offence would conduce to the welfare of the poor. 
But under the present system there will always be those 
who give—and give thoughtfully—to such social 
wreckage : holding that such a life, with all its attendant 
miseries, is at least better than the ultimate final collapse 
beyond recall in the majority of London workhouses. 


Tue Whitechapel Guardians desire to have widely 
cuculated the information that they are endeavouring to 
save all that can be saved from this ultimate collapse. 
This they propose to do through the use of voluntary 
agencies, especially the now universally commended 





Church Army Labour Homes. They, therefore, propose 
(1) to encourage their officers to introduce hopeful cases 
to the agents of labour homes with a view to their re- 
establishment on a sound economic basis ; (2) to avail 
themselves of the labour homes for bringing the work- 
house habilué, who refuses to work except under com- 
pulsion, within reach of the law ; and (3) so to perfect 
their arrangements for dealing with applicants for relief 
that the public may be led more and more to see that 
the best chance of improvement is already given to the 
helpable man and woman, and that no good can possibly 
be done by indiscriminate giving. The ideal is admirable, 
and we should welcome such a spirit in every union in 
London. It is improbable that any great change will 
immediately result so far as indiscriminate giving is 
concerned. The amiable lady or gentleman is still too 
firmly convinced that giving to a beggar is itself a meri- 
torious act instead of a criminal one, and still prefers the 
glow of satisfaction over easy relief of a misery that can 
be seen to the difficult and arduous relief of a misery 
that is hidden away. 


THE Freeman's Fournal published on Tuesday of 
last week an anonymous letter in which it was stated 
that Lord Kitchener had given orders to all the senior 
officers, including the writer of the letter, that no quarter 
was to be given to De Wet or his followers. The 
precise sentence in which these instructions are described 
is as follows :— 

“Lord Kitchener having, as he thought, caged his enemy, 
sent secret instructions to the troops to take no prisoners ; that 
is, if the Boers, surrounded on all sides, find themselves unable 
to resist and hoist the white flag, as a token of surrender, they 
are to be shot down to the last man.” 

The main part of the letter, including this sentence, was 
reproduced the following day in the Times without com- 
ment. The letter, as we have said, is anonymous, and 
we are not going to assume the accuracy of statements 
which are unsigned. It would seem incredible that any 
General could contemplate a barbarous massacre of this 
sort, in spite of the incitements of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
even if that General were not engaged against an enemy 
who are frequently capturing and releasing his own 
men ; but for the credit of the country it is imperative, 
at least after the publication of such a letter in the 
Times, that there should be an official repudiation. 


PEOPLE are much too apt to suppose that the housing 
problem is a London monopoly. They forget that the 
smallness of a town is no guarantee against insanitation 
(if that word exists) or overcrowding. In London the 
Lord Mayor has already got to the problem of 
“Housing the Upper Classes.” The Lord Mayor of 
York is engaged in humbler but perhaps more important 
work. The York Herald of Monday week stated that— 

“In York there exist, as in all large towns, insanitary 

dwellings, which are not only undesirable for human habita- 

tion, but which are a standing menace to the health of the city 

at large.” 
For the purpose of calling public attention to this state 
of things, a public meeting of citizens has been 
held, presided over by the Lord Mayor, and Mr. 
Jonathan Taylor, a member of the Sheffield School 
Board and the secretary of the Sheffield Housing 
Association, explained the work of this association. It 
was formed thirteen years ago and had completely 
transformed the slum neighbourhoods of Sheffield. 
The association employed sanitary inspectors, and as the 
work had largely increased, it had been found necessary 
to add to their original staff no fewer than six addi- 
tional male and three female inspectors, and four more 
female inspectors were about to be appointed. These 
reported to the committee, and the committee kept the 
city sanitary authorities up to the mark. The outcome 
of the York meeting was the formation of a “ York 
People’s Homes Association,” and a strong executive 
committee was appointed which included some of the 
best known names in the city. 
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THE QUEEN. 


ER MAJESTY, whom we all loved with all our 
hearts, who was our mother and the symbol of 
our past, is dead. 


Children that grow up in an old home, whose every 
detail seemed an established part of the world, learn 
sometimes that the home is lost. The accidents against 
which no careful conservation of custom can quite 
preserve men shake them suddenly and leave them 
desolate. Then they go out, having learnt the lesson 
which is at the root of all religions, that nothing stands 
except that Power which all the world obeys, and .» 
which even our wills, that are half-divine, must at last 
conform. We believe in its beneficence and mercy as 
in its wisdom. As young men leave such a familiar 
refuge and accept the necessity of change, so we in 
England heavily consent to-day to unknown things and 
take up our wandering. We seemed the eldest sons in 
the family of Christian nations; we were secure in a 
unity that was unquestioned, and we found it possible to 
enjoy a humour and complaisance which, if it led to 
pride, led also to a splendid dignity of bearing. We 
possessed, beyond all other peoples, a rallying point 
that had the strength of a religion. It is lost. By the 
great event, whose poignancy words must not attempt 
to portray, and the quality of whose immense importance 
only a long future can decide, we are disinherited. 


It was necessary that the head of our State should 
die. We cling to an ideal of monarchy which, as it 
involves loyalty to a human being rather than to an 
office or an institution, involves also the punishment to 
which human affections are condemned. There was no 
one that had watched the pageantry of these last years 
but knew, as he watched it in its greatest moments, that 
a term would necessarily be set to its endurance, and 
that an emotion which depended upon one devoted and 
aged figure was at the approach of its fruition and of its 
end, But there was no one either who did not expect 
and, as it were, claim an end surrounded with glory. 
Peace and accomplishment and satisfaction seemed a 
necessary part of the great story: such days pass out 
with Majesty. In the providence of God this has not 
been permitted. We have suffered bereavement of that 
idea which was, politically, the chief part of ourselves 
at a moment when control, foresight and an anxious 
watch are the only attitude compatible with decent 
wisdom. It needs the folly or the bad faith which 
nothing but a complex civilization can breed to take our 
future easily or to pretend to a continuation of our past. 
Nor should we be least thankful for this: that all, save 
the most inept and the least regarded, have appreciated 
our position at last, and that if we were to suffer our loss 
in such a crisis of the national forces it has at least come 
upon us when we were tempered to a proper sobriety 
and to a steadfastness worthy of our great traditions. 
We can mourn the Queen ; that we are able to do so isa 
blessing, for which we should not be ungrateful ; that 
restraint and that gradual acquirement of wisdom may 
prove the foundation of our coming fortunes. 


When we abandon for a moment the gloom and 
the strained attention to which our foreign circum- 
stances call us, and consider in what way this great 
Lady was regarded by surrounding nations we find a 
sufficient basis for courage and a worthy confidence. 
The Queen has left us, partly by her enduring domestic 





example, partly by her unfaltering patriotism, a residue 
of strength which was of her own creation and for 
which we owe her a permanent and a personal gratitude. 
We will not here discuss those criticisms upon her 
seclusion, that praise of her political abnegation or 
that blame—if it was blame—of the Court’s nullity or 
mediocrity which ran through empty minds, a petty 
commentary upon the restricted circle of her privacy. 
It was never any just concern of those who indulged in 
it, it had no effect whatever upon our public life. 
Neither will we be at the pains of estimating the degree 
of influence she may have possessed over the choice of 
Ministers and the direction of policy. It is our business 
rather to emphasise the solid good that England has 
obtained and preserved from her character in these two 
departments we have mentioned, her virtue and her 
patriotism. 

It is acommonplace to call her good, and it isa little 
the fashion to be weary of the private virtues or to leave 
them unmentioned. But that commonplace has been of 
inestimable value to our nation and that wearying sub- 
ject has appealed so forcibly to the world that we have 
received through her in these last days, a little to our 
astonishment and very much to our comfort, a universal 
benediction. Ata time when the domestic foundations of 
theState have been so grievously weakened in every place, 
and especially among those who pretend to a peculiar 
eminence among civilized nations, she limited us, as it 
were from above, by the same persistent sense of duty as 
is found everywhere below in the humble basis of the 
State. Elsewhere the peasantry, here also the Crown, 
were the type of the family. If there are those who 
think it a light thing that the head of our society should 
have chosen a certain austerity for her surroundings and 
should have devoted herself so entirely to the great work 
which is the glory of women, they have but to ask at 
random any citizen of any European State what he 
would think of the value of such an example to-day in 
his own, or, better still, let them ask why every public 
print and every opportunity of public utterance have 
combined in her praise and ours since the news of last 
Tuesday. It isa commonplace and a little thing, but 
on such a spirit depends the vigour of a whole society. 


Her patriotism has seemed so much a matter of 
course that every thought of ours during this mourning 
has passed it by. What did it? In what did it show 
itself? How could a Queen of England feel other than 
our Queen did? It preserved our unity absolute in 
every Crisis, not because it was actively manifested, but 
because its balance was never stirred; the least false 
judgment, the least abandonment of the peculiar and 
steadfast seclusion which her Majesty so rigorously 
maintained, would have diverted or divided the united 
expression of our forces. If this proposition be doubted, 
let the modern Englishman consider what might have 
followed upon some pronounced action of hers upon 
either of these two occasions—the coup d’état of 1851 ; 
the crisis of the American Civil War. Upon each the 
opinion of educated Englishmen was sharply divided. 
She leant in either case to what became the established 
order ; but she might have leant by ever so little in her 
public attitude towards the side that she espoused in 
private. Such an action would have destroyed the 
powerful tradition that we now enjoy. There is and 
has been in our time no other Sovereign in the world, 
however nominal his power, in whom a similar restraint 
has been so consistent or so happy; and if it be 
imagined that there was a kind of fate in this abnega- 
tion of the Crown, and that little of it depended upon 
the Queen’s sagacity, how is it that before her time it 
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was still but a constitutional ideal in this country, and 
how is it that abroad to-day the vicious interference of 
the personality of Sovereigns is upon the increase, to the 
debasement of civic life, while we alone make sure of 
immunity ? 

In the difficult circumstances to which fate and— 
who knows ?—perhaps the failure of the Queen’s great 
influence have brought us, it is our business to recreate 
within our civic life, and to perpetuate in our political 
tradition, the spirit which she lent us in her maturity. We 
are threatened by these three evils : disaffection in every 
portion of our dominions, in Canada, in South Africa, and, 
above all, in Ireland, the corruption of the class that, 
in our aristocratic society, yet governs the State and its 
conversion into a vulgar plutocracy: the influence in 
our Press, our markets, and our foreign policy of cosmo- 
politan finance. For the first the Queen was an enduring 
remedy. Even in the crisis of this last year the acrimony 
of the French Canadian Press and pulpit left the loyalty 
to her person untarnished, the South African Dutch 
loved and appealed to her, the Irish spared her name in 
their continued attack upon our misgovernment and upon 
the alien domination that took her for its symbol. The 
luxury and cynicism, the greed and unscrupulousness 
which had invaded our governing class, she was disdainful 
to recognise. The principal examples of their corruption 
were not permitted to approach her. As for the stock- 
jobbing world to which country is unknown and 
gambling the only passion, which monopolises the 
organs of public expression, which will urge its betters 
to war for nothing nobler than a dividend, and never 
engage soldiers at a wager save against the very weak ; 
how could a lady of her generation so much as compre- 
hend it? This which is the peril of all Christendom is 
especially the immediate menace of our own future, and 
is so recognised by all our neighbours. 


These monied interests will attempt to compromise 
our national honour with every strong Power whose 
action might jeopardise their investments or with any 
weak State that comes within the net of their finance. 
To meet that menace and to avert it we have no better 
spirit to guide us than the temper of the great race of 
English men and women of which the Queen was the 
last survivor as she had been one of their most con- 
spicuous examples. 





THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 


66 S is the race of leaves, so is the race of men.” But 


a few trees make up for their autumn losses in 
the rich profusion of the spring, and the leaves of one 
year are like the leaves of another. It is not so with a 
nation. Death comes and takes away one of the great, or 
strong, or wise of the earth, and his place is empty. It 
cannot be exactly filled. Characters are not revived, only 
types of character. This is the unkindest feature of 
the grim figure of death, and never so plain as when 
that figure visits high and hereditary office. You may 
try to reproduce a Minister, but you cannot hope your 
ideal of a monarch will be reproduced by the accident of 
birth. Heredity may preserve faces ; it is not likely to 
give those resemblances of character and principle 
which guide men in the deliberate choice of a leader. 
We all hope that the King will be as good and 


popular a monarch as the Queen. We cannot hope 
oraskfor more. But our Queen is dead. The monarchy 
remains ; but the person, the character, the tastes of the 
monarch are changed. A new tenant has come 
to occupy one of the most glorious thrones in 
Christendom. Such changes are not always the signal 
for an outburst of national sorrow. The three 
predecessors of Queen Victoria went to the grave 
amid sighs of relief, tempered in two cases by the fear 
that bad might be followed by worse. No such 
fears are felt to-day for the future of the Constitu- 
tion. 


The loss then is a personal loss. There are 
no fears, we repeat, for the Constitution. And yet 
such an event as this should give us pause. It is 
the time for a national retrospect, for a national self- 
criticism. Let the nation establish a commission of 
inquiry to give a real and candid report upon its moral 
and political progress‘during the last sixty years, from 
the time when the girl Queen left the shades of Ken- 
sington Gardens to study the division lists, to watch 
the ups and downs of Whiggism and Toryism, and to 
tremble with Melbourne at the thought of Peel or with 
Disraeli at the thought of Gladstone, right down to the 
cruel and desolating scenes which darkened the last 
year of her life. Such a report would have been very 
flattering and gratifying to the national vanity, if it 
could have left the last few years out of its consideration. 
The triumphs of Emancipation and of Representative 
Government, of Toleration and Education were an 
accompaniment of noble music to the giant marches of 
wealth and commerce. 


But prosperity has not bred peace, only peace 
congresses. It was a year last September when one of 
the wisest of the Queen’s Councillors lifted up his voice 
to warn her Ministers and her people. He appealed in 
words that cannot be forgotten to the pathetic figure 
of our venerable Queen, to whom the Hague Conference 
and the professions of her representatives had so lately 
given hopes and assurances of lasting peace. What a 
farce, what a hypocritical farce would such a war be! 
“What an example for this country which has hitherto 
vaunted and boasted, and justly boasted, that it is in the 
front of great moral pacific and progressive causes, what 
an example for us to set to the armed camps and the 
scheming Chancelleries of Continental Europe. What 
a shadow cast upon the reign of the Queen.” 


The war has come, and only those near to her could 
tell what agonies the Queen has suffered from disasters 
for which she was in no way responsible, and over which 
she had no control. No responsibility or control : 
consider that closely in the light of history and 
law. A little more than a century has indeed 
brought great changes in the character of the English 
monarch. The war with our American colonies, which 
ended in the Declaration of Independence, was 
more the work of the King than of his Ministers. In 
those days the King was a rival, if not a director, of 
Parliament. Burke even doubted whether a King of 
England who combined the public interest with his 
personal satisfaction did not possess a more real, solid, 
and extensive power than a King of France under the 
ancien régime. The King’s friends might control 
Parliament when the King’s turnspit was a member of 
the House of Commons. The King’s foes might well 
retire to the country when a Chatham crept and crawled 
before Royalty in language worthy of an obsequious 
Oriental at the court of an Indian Civilian, 


The public is aware of few cases in which the 
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Queen sought to set up her own will against that of her 
constitutional advisers. When Melbourne sneaked 
back to power behind the petticoats of the ladies-in- 
waiting he had fallen into a pit, if not into an ambush. 
The Whigs were discredited by the protection of 
Royalty, and Peel secured all that he wanted in 1841. 
Palmerston too soon had his “ tit-for-tat with Johnny 
Russell” after he was dismissed from office in 1851 for 
the very free and easy methods by which he conducted 
the affairs of the Foreign Office. The Prince Consort 
and Baron Stockmar desired to see more attention paid 
to the Queen’s wishes. They had learned about the 
English Constitution on the Continent from a German 
Blackstone for the want of English and Dicey. Perhaps 
when she read a letter from Lord Palmerston to 
her private secretary in 1863 the Queen may have 
recognised the advantages as well as the limitations of a 
limited monarchy as interpreted in England. Lord 
Palmerston wrote, and his words may well serve to 
guide future Sovereigns of this country :— 


“One great security for the Throne in this country is the 
maxim that the Sovereign can do no wrong. This does not 
mean that no wrong can be done; but it means that, as the 
Sovereign accepts and acts by the advice of those Ministers 
who for the time being enjoy the confidence of the Crown, it 
is those Ministers, and not the Sovereign personally, upon 
whom must fall the blame or the criticism which any acts of 
the Royal prerogative may produce. . Astrict observ- 
ance of these fundamental principles does not, however, 
preclude the Sovereign from seeking in all quarters the fullest 
and most accurate information regarding matters upon which 
the responsible Ministers may from time to time tender advice, 
and upon which it is not only right but useful that the Sovereign 
should form an opinion, to be discussed with the Ministers, if 
it should differ from the tendered advice.” 


The later years of the Queen’s reign have been marked 
by the rise of two conflicting movements, the Nationalist 
and the Imperialist. Strangely enough, the Home 
Rulers came into prominence at about the same time 
that the Queen became Empress of India. In other 
words, the two great antitheses of our politics, 
Imperialism and Home Rule—the lust of Empire and 
respect for nationality—are the hall-mark of later 
Victorian politics, as Protection and Free Trade were 
the hall-mark of the earlier half of the Queen’s reign. 
Imperialism is the form which society and finance has 
given to Jingoism, and its first success was the Royal 
Titles Bill, passed in 1876 in the teeth of a very sharp 
opposition, led by Mr. Gladstone in Parliament and by 
the Times in the press. It is understood that the Queen 
was much pleased by the new title of Empress, and it 
was only under severe pressure that Disraeli gave a 
pledge that “ under no circumstances would her Majesty 
assume, by the advice of her Ministers, the title of 
‘Empress’ in England.” There were many who 
detested then, and who still detest, a title which was 
naturally bestowed by an Oriental adventurer. Nor can 
we read even now without a thrill of responsive emotion 
the mingled chivalry and loyalty of Mr. Gladstone’s 
protest :— 


“I feel with the Right Hon. gentleman—indeed, | feel a 
little more than the Right Hon. gentleman—the greatness, the 
unsullied greatness, of the title which is now borne by the 
Queen of England. I think I use the language of moderation 
when I say that it is a title unequalled for its dignity and 
weight, unequalled for the glory of. its historic association, 
unequalled for the promise it offers to the future—among the 
titles of the sovereigns of Europe, among all the States and 
nations on the earth. Sir, I have a jealousy of touching that 
title, and I am not to be told that this is a small matter. There 
is nothing small in a matter, in my judgment, which touches 
the honour and dignity of the Crown of England. . . . . 
You should consider very carefully the whole of these 
questions which touch the Sovereign ; such are the lessons I 
have learned from my political instructors, and such are the 
lessons I try to hand down.” 


These words convey a truly English and a truly British 
sentiment. The people of these islands never forgot the 





Queen and never burdened their minds with the thought 
that she was an Empress. Lowe pointed out that the 
new title left the colonies out in the cold, and Mr. 
Gladstone added :—“I think it a very serious matter 
indeed if, when we have had no opportunity of consult- 
ing the colonies, or of ascertaining their feelings on such 
a subject, we were to become parties to an Act which, 
by its very framework, excludes the colonies.” Mr- 
Gladstone did not desire an Imperial title, or an Imperial 
spirit to be imported into the British sovereignty, 
for he thought that one of the heaviest of all calamities 
which a great country can meet with is to break with its 
own history and to sever its national life and forms from 
the traditions accumulated in the past. Spenser spoke 
of Elizabeth as the Faery Queen ; only the curious are 
aware that he also addressed her as Empress in the 
dedication of his immortal work. The Imperial title is 
un-English. “Empress” and “ Emperor” are clothed 
by sentiment with bad associations. If you have two 
sets of associations why choose the worse? Why 
should the King or Queen of England have been 
identified by title with the Mahommedan conquerors of 
Hindostan ? The loyalty of the mother country and her 
colonies has always been summed up in the Royal title, 
and seldom if ever before has an English Monarch 
excited such enthusiasm, respect and devotion as the 
venerable Queen who has just passed away. 





THE FRENCH. ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 
I. 


E shall endeavour in this and a second article to 
give a clear and succinct account of the scope and 
prospects of the legislative proposal now engrossing the 
attention of the French Chamber of Deputies. Its interest 
for us in England is far above that roused by most measures 
of domestic policy submitted to foreign legislatures, 
for its discussion involves great principles common to 
the Liberal spirit of all Western Europe, and a general 
recognition of its extraordinary significance has lent to 
the debates hitherto devoted to it a dignity rarely 
maintained in the proceedings of modern parliaments. 
The Associations Bill (“projet de loi relatif au 
contrat d’association”’) was promulgated in November, 
1899, and a twelvemonth elapsed before the Chamber 
voted its immediate discussion. Its declared object is 
that of some thirty other Bills, resolutions, and amend- 
ments brought forward and rejected since 1871— 
namely, to remedy certain acknowledged deficiencies 
and uncertainties in the law with respect to the 
right of French citizens to associate in pursuit of 
a common object. The right itself does not bear dis- 
cussion : it isa natural right admitted by the conscience 
of Liberal Europe and formerly vindicated by the con- 
stitutional codes of several States. Strangely enough, 
while French law facilitates the establishment of joint- 
stock companies, professional syndicates and co-opera- 
tive societies, the Penal Code forbids the formation of 
associations of more than twenty persons meeting at fixed 
intervals with a religious, literary or political object, 
except by consent of the Government and under the con- 
ditions it may choose to impose (Art. 291 sq.). The aim of 
this restriction was obviously to prevent the multiplica- 
tion of revolutionary clubs ; it has long been held by men 
of all parties to be illiberal, supertluous and obsolete, and 
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in fact it has been for many years past a dead letter, 
though the executive has once or twice ventured to 
invoke it, explicitly or implicitly, since the establishment 
of the Third Republic. On the most notorious of these 
occasions, as well as in the various attempts to supple- 
ment or modify the law on associations, it is the question 
of the religious establishments that has preoccupied the 
minds of Ministers and legislators ; and it is from its 
effect upon the position of these establishments that the 
present Bill derives its whole importance. 

From the time of Charlemagne to the present day, 
the French State—like most others—has never ceased 
to recognise the economic and political dangers of 
monasticism, as an institution tending to accumulate 
unproductive wealth and to thwart or evade the civil 
power. During the period when the Church of France 
was the sole Established Church—that is, from the 
hfteenth century to the Revolution—the Kings of France 
kept a tight grip over the monasteries and convents of 
the kingdom: the royal consent was a condition of 
their establishment ; the abbeys gradually forfeited the 
right to choose their own abbot ; while the vows of 
obedience and chastity taken by their members were 
made civil contracts enforceable by the laws of the 
realm. In 1790 the Assembly, in accordance with the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, made monastic vows 
voidable at law, but did not touch the right of citizens to 
retire from the world under whatever vows they pleased. 
By this generous Act, Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Capuchins became as free as other citizens. Another 
law, passed a fortnight before the massacres of 
September (1792), dissolved all religious corporations, 
but as a matter of fact many (e.g., the Grande Chartreuse) 
never disappeared ; and before the Concordat the 
right of the congregations to exist was tacitly recognised, 
so that the articles of the Republican year X. supple- 
menting that great convention, while forbidding the 
Bishops to found ecclesiastical establishments other than 
chapters and seminaries, has never been held to refer to 
monasteries and convents. Under Louis XVIII. a law 
was passed distinguishing between “ authorised” and 
“non-authorised ” monasteries, and reserving to the 
former the right to accept gifts of property in land or 
money inter vivos or by testament, and in 1825 it was 
enacted that no convents should be established until 
their constitution, approved by the diocesan, had been 
registered by the Council of State. Nothing is more 
certain than that, under the different forms of govern- 
ment that France has accepted during this century, the 
right of the religious. congregations to exist (so long, 
of course, as they respect the laws of the land) has 
been consistently recognised. So lately as in 1880, 
M. Dufaure, when bringing forward one of the abortive 
measures referred to, took care to insist upon the fact 
that, while only congregations which had asked for and 
received formal recognition by the authorities possessed 
la personnalilé civile—that is, a legal status enabling them 
to make and to enforce civil contracts like private 
citizens—nothing obliged a congregation to take steps 
to secure this advantage. It was a general opinion 
among jurists that the famous decrees of March, 1880, 
requiring non-authorised congregations to obtain 
“authorization” on pain of dissolution, strained the 
law: no less than four hundred magistrates resigned 
rather than enforce the decrees; and though their 
successors were more pliable, the non-authorised con- 
gregations, as every one knows, returned and multiplied 
nevertheless. It is important to understand that the 
terms autorisée, non autorisée, do not correspond to the 
distinction between legal and _ illicit associations, but 





imply only the fulfilment or the neglect of certain 
formalities by which civil rights, over and above the 
right to exist, may be secured. 

No Liberal can fail to see that the unchecked 
establishment of religious communities presents formid- 
able dangers which it is the right and the duty of the 
State to ward off. Though mortmain as understood 
under the old monarchy is a thing of the past, no species 
of association tends so speedily to accumulate immov- 
able property. The interests of the nation imperatively 
require that this tendency should be counteracted, and 
the Joi d’accroissement, imposing a progressive tax on 
monastic property, is a fairly effective check upon the 
acquisitive instincts of these corporations. The autho- 
rised communities alone possess inalienable property 
but that of the non-authorised communities is, in effect, 
almost equally stagnant. What is the total value of the 
property accumulated by the congregations in France is 
quite uncertain ; the returns made by order of the pre- 
sent Government are admittedly incomplete ; the amount 
of land in their hands is said to be 21,000 hectares—not 
perhaps a very alarming proportion of Frenchsoil. The 
congregations are, moreover, alleged to evade the suc- 
cession duties by what is equivalent to secret trusts ; and 
some “ Statute of Uses” certainly seems necessary to 
parry this device. Besides an economical danger many 
Frenchmen discern a political danger in the multiplica- 
tion of these communities : it is this apprehension that 
appears to have dictated the provisions of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s attempt to deal with the right of Associa- 
tion, 





THE CASE OF GENERAL COLVILE. 


W E return to a subject that has already occupied 

our readers, and our purpose in returning to it 
is to state as exactly as possible a problem that should. 
but does not, concern the English public. We repeat 
that we hold no brief for Sir Henry Colvile ; we do not 
pretend to speak with expert knowledge or to judge a 
matter whose technical side lies exclusively with soldiers, 
It may be that further evidence may show that the War 
Office has been justified in its action; it may be that (as 
the public has only heard Sir Henry’s side of the case) 
the disciplinary action of Mr. Brodrick will prove to be 
justified. On all this we must be silent. What it is our 
business to protest upon, and what every Englishman 
who values the political constitution under which he 
lives should also protest upon, is this: there has been 
taken by a civilian, notoriously incapable and _ irascible, 
a decision that gravely affects the spirit in which the 
commands in South Africa are to be treated. This 
decision has been arrived at without any trial, without 
any public examination of the facts, and (what seems 
gravest of all) after a very definite pronouncement in 
the financial Press in favour of the very action that has 
been taken. 


Briefly, the facts are as follows :—Sir Henry Colvile 
having been ordered to proceed with his brigade throug! 
Lindley to Heilbron, a town at which he had been 
ordered to arrive on 29th of last May, two days before 
that date he found himself with his 4,000 men across 
the Rhenoster, some two marches from Heilbron. He 
had also two days’ provisions. At that moment he 
received from Colonel Spragge a message which the 
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daring and tenacity of a trooper under that command 
had succeeded in carrying through the Boer lines, to 
the effect that the Duke of Cambridge’s Own and the 
corresponding corps of the Irish Yeomanry were at 
Lindley, some twenty odd miles behind him, and were 
hard pressed by the enemy. Colonel Spragge begged 
General Colvile to return and help him. General 
Colvile, under the consideration that he had but just 
sufficient supplies wherewith to reach Heilbron and 
that a retirement upon Lindley, involving a general 
action and the exhaustion of these supplies, would be 
disastrous, refused to return and gave Colonel Spragge 
the order (or advice) to cut his way out. Two days 
after Sir Henry Colvile reached Heilbron, but a few 
hours later the auxiliary Volunteer forces at Lindley had 
surrendered. 

Now we appeal to any soldier who may read these 
lines and ask him whether Sir Henry Colvile’s decision, 
according to the facts published, was not justified? He 
had no conception that any British force was following 
to Lindley. On receiving Colonel Spragge’s message he 
heard of that officer’s name for the first time. He found 
himself, therefore, in this dilemma: either to return to 
the relief of Lindley and exhaust all his stores—adding, 
moreover, an enormous number of men to depend upon 
the already exhausted provisions of the D.C.O.’s, or to 
go on, as he had been told to go on, to Heilbron. The 
lirst (again so far as the public announcements are con- 
cerned) would obviously have been fatal : men cannot 
light without ammunition and cannot live without food. 
A general surrender, not only of the auxiliaries but of 
4,000 regulars, would have been the inevitable con- 
sequence of such an action. The second at least saved 
his brigade, though at the expense of Colonel Spragge’s 
command. Lord Lansdowne apparently observed the 
justice of these arguments, for he kept Sir Henry 
Colvile in his command at Gibraltar. Mr. Brodrick went 
behind the decision of his predecessor and recalled that 
General, finally putting him upon half-pay without the 
sifting of evidence which a court-martial would have 
produced. 

This is but one side of the case. It may be urged 
(and justly) that so grave a decision was not taken by 
the War Office without good reason. Sir Henry Colvile 
has many excellent decisions and actions in this cam- 
paign to his record, especially the fact that it was he 
who saved us from what might have been disaster after 
Lord Kitchener’s blunder at Paardeberg—a blunder, by 
the way, which has been carefully kept out of the 
Press, though it is on the lips of every soldier who 
was present ; an elementary blunder, involving the brute 
attack by exhausted men against a well-covered and 
prepared position; a blunder sinning against every 
canon of tactics, as though the enemy had been ill- 
armed savages. Sir Henry Colvile has, then, a record 
in his favour, but what of the other side ? We will take 
one by one the arguments that have been used. We do 
not assume the truth of their premises, we merely quote 
them. 

First—General Colvile should have returned because 
Colonel Spragge had asa fact ample provisions. But 
Colonel Spragge said nothing of this in his message, and 
if he had ample previsions why did he surrender ? Was it 
perhaps because he neglected to entrench or because he 
made some error in the disposition of his defence ? 
Then at least he should suffer some penalty also. 

Second—General Colvile possessed ample artillery, 
in which Colonel Spragge’s command was lacking. Very 
true ; but gunners do not only live on shell and powder ; 
they and their horses have to eat. If the provisions 





(according to the information received) were bound to be 
exhausted in two days, how could the column and “its 
guns retrace their steps over a forced march, let alone 
two days’ marching, with the prospect of exhaustion at 
its close ? 

Third—General Colvile, commanding regular forces, 
should have gone to the help of irregulars, who could 
not be expected to cut their way out with the trained 
experience of soldiers nor to entrench themselves as 
regulars should know how to do. But the last answer 
applies to this objection also, for whether the men in his 
rear were soldiers or Volunteers it made no difterence to 
the exhausted supplies at General Colvile’s disposition. 

Fourth—Colonel Spragge had received a telegram 
from General Colvile ordering him to follow through 
Lindley. This was the version of our Press at the time 
and was universally believed by the Yeomanry under 
Colonel Spragge. But we now know it to be false. 
Colonel Spragge received the message, dated from 
Lindley, at a date when General Colvile was not there. 
If the telegram exists it is a forgery, probably proceed- 
ing from the enemy, certainly not from Sir Henry Colvile. 
This is the one real argument in favour of the War 
Office decision, the argument that decided the condem- 
nation of Sir Henry Colvile by the men who surrendered. 
It has been proved fallacious, and the fallacy is admitted 
now by the troops, most of whom have returned and 
can tell their tale. 

Fifth—We must not interfere with military discipline 
by public comment: the War Office has good reasons 
for what it does. If the War Office were under military 
control there might be something in this argument. 
Heaven knows how our financial Press has derided it 
when it was applied in France! But it is a sound 
argument. If an army is self-contained, like a school, a 
college, or a civil Department, the hierarchical principle 
is valuable. The men in the profession know the 
subtleties of their trade, and they know what is neces- 
sary for discipline and homogeneity. But our War 
Office is not a military institution; it is a_ civilian 
institution, and is just now presided over by a man 
quite hopelessly civilian, very irritable, and ignorant of 
the temper of soldiers. Moreover, even if this argument 
held, why was the decision of Lord Lansdowne (a man 
of capacity, sympathy and experience far superior to 
those of Mr. Brodrick) reversed ? 

Sixth—Sir Henry Colvile has suffered because he 
communicated his views to the Press. This is false. 
His command was taken away from him before he did 
this. It is a familiar trick in some countries to punish 
aman for something other than that which provoked 
his trial ; but jt is a very dangerous thing in our present 
military position to apply such a method to the British 
Army. 

The fact is that when you have but a few capable 
General Officers the greatest care should be taken in 
dealing with their commands. No one would dare to 
touch those whom the newspapers have noticed, it would 
be well if no civilian could interfere either with the 
others. In a matter as grave as this a court-martial 
is obviously necessary. All the world knows that one 
court-martial of the first importance has been refused in 
this war, and if we find that a second has been refused 
in the case of General Colvile we can only conclude 
that the influence of “ Society” (which is now almost 
synonymous with cosmopolitan finance and the Press it 
controls) has the power to interfere with our military 
organization. If it has, our military prestige is less likely 
than ever to recover from the severe blow that the past 
year has dealt it. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE.—III. 


MUST make an end of my notices of Mr. Wendell’s 

Literary History of America, though I have hardly 
penetrated beyond the threshold of the book. 

The orators and publicists of the States rank very 
high, and it seems hard to deny them the honours of 
literature. From Washington’s “ Farewell Address ” to 
Lincoln’s immortal oration at Gettysburg, composed in 
the railway-car on the top of his tall hat, with many 
misgivings and desires for “this man’s art and that man’s 
scope,” and no thought that the words that came to him so 
slowly were to be famous for centuries, much history is 
compassed, These remarkable men were not dealing at 
second hand with borrowed themes, but speaking and 
writing on behalf of a great nation and fashioning the 
world’s history. Webster, Choate and Everett, Calhoun 
and Henry Clay, Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, 
Marshall and Story were men whose commanding 
abilities, glowing eloquence, precision of style, and 
range of subject would have made them great anywhere. 
It is pitiful to compare the so called “ Hartford wits,” the 
Trumbulls, the Dwights, the Barlows, of whom Mr. 
Wendell has too much to say, with the great personalities, 
stately styles and manifold accomplishments of the 
orators, statesmen and lawyers I have just mentioned. 
Daniel Webster alone is worth a wilderness of Bostonian 
Transcendentalists, with their twaddle about mind, body, 
soul and spirit. 

Mr. Wendell is disposed to call Washington Irving 
the first American man of Jettters. His father was a 
Scotsman, his motheran Englishwoman. Butas he was 
born in New York just after the Revolution he is an 
American. He was very much at home in London 
when he was one of John Murray’s authors. Young 
Mr. Disraeli, for whom was reserved so strange a fate, 
was sarcastic at his expense. His Life of Columbus, 
his delightful Conquest of Granada, no less than the 
Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall were at least as well 
known to the English reader sixty years ago as the 
Essays of Elia or the Confessions of an Opium-Eater, and 
were much better known than the writings of Hazlitt. 
Irving’s style was intensely English and hardly original. 
No doubt the Rip Van Winkle and Knickerbocker 
Hislory of New York could only have been written by a 
man who had lived in the States—but the life of 
America had not become part of Irving’s being, as we 
are soon to see it in the greatest of all American artists, 
the superb Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

There is a noticeable disposition to assign to 
Bryant a very high place in American literature. I do 
not know that Mr. Wendell acquiesces in this, for he is by 
no means carried off his legs by the contemplation of 
Bryant’s muse. In certain circles in England Bryant 
once at all events enjoyed great fame. 1 was brought 
up at his feet. My father had Thanalopsis, the Lines to 
a Waterfowl, the Forest Hymn, and the Death of the 
Flowers by heart, and I really believe at the bottom of 
the same place preferred Bryant to Wordsworth, and 
Thanalopsis to Tinlern Abbey. 1 found it easy to share 
the paternal raptures, but no sooner was I foristamiliated 
than I began to forget my old friend, and I cannot say 
that I have ever been able to relight the torch of my 
enthusiasm. Bryant wrote Thanatopsis, a fine bit of 
rhetoric, when he was seventeen, he lived to be seventy, 
and never improved upon it. Lowell, in his outspoken 
“ Fable for Critics,” ran amuck against Bryant, but the 
elder poet has apparently survived the shock. Long 
may he live, say I, who can still hear the grave accents of 
a silenced voice reciting the concluding lines of Thana- 
lopsts, 

Of Edgar Allan Poe it is unnecessary to speak. He 
was the first decadent of a brand-new country and a 
master of technique in places where technique went for 
very little. His life was tragic, the manner of his death 
too fearful to think about : he never conceived such a 


tale of horror. So long as poetry lasts, so long will 
Poe’s Raven perched on a bust of Pallas croak 
“Nevermore.” His tales, queer mixture though they 
are of a mechanism that for the most part creaks, and 
of a melodrama that rarely moves, will always assert 
their influence over peculiar temperaments. It is 
indeed something to be an artist. Mr. Wendell 
well says :— 

“ About Poe's work, for all the decadent quality of his temper, 
there is a singular cleanness, something which for all the 
thousand errors of his life seems like the instinctive purity of a 
child. He is not only free from any taint of indecency, he 
seems remote from fleshliness of mental habit.” 

I like to remember that Poe lived for five years at Stoke 
Newington. 

To Bostonian Unitarianism Mr. Wendell very 
properly devotes a chapter. It has become a frigid 
theme. The excellent Channing held in the teeth of 
Jonathan Edwards and much else, that human nature 
was essentially good. All that poor, puzzled man had 
to do was to follow the light shining so plainly in the 
pages of the four Gospels. Theodore Parker, who was 
of fiercer mould, and ran a-tilt against all abuses, 
particularly slavery, witha noble zeal carried Unitarianism 
a good many leagues farther on its destined path to 
Agnosticism, and now, so Mr. Wendell gives us to under- 
stand, a mild kind of Episcopalianism is the fashionable 
profession, I will not say creed, of Boston. Channing's 
writings were very well known in England, especially 
his orations on war—they might be met with anywhere. 
Theodore Parker’s works always rested in the cold 
shadow of Unitarianism. Anybody might have the 
amiable Channing on his shelves, but to have Parker was 
to be a Freethinker. Both authors were men of profuse 
eloquence and fine tempers, and if their day is past 
they must not grumble. Who now reads Robert Hall 
or the orations of W. J. Fox ? 

But amidst these shadowy figures we discern the 
familiar outline, pale yet distinct, of Emerson, a man of 
dauntless courage and magnificent Nonconformity :— 

“ We boast our emancipation from many superstitions, but if 
we have broken any idols it is through a transfer of the idolatry. 
What have I gained that I no longer immolate a bull to Jove, or 
to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate; that I do not tremble 
before the Eumenides, or the Catholic Purgatory, or the 
Calvinistic Judgment Day—if I quake at opinion, the public 
opinion as we call it, or the threat of assault, or contumely, or 
bad neighbours, or poverty? If I quake, what matters it what 
I quake at?” 

As I have been too chary of my quotations from 
Mr. Wendell I will now indulge myself with a good 
long one :— 

“ Classical immortality is demonstrable only by the lapse of 
cumulating ages. One thing, however, seems sure: in all 
acknowledged classics there proves to reside a vitality which, 
as the centuries pass, shows itself less and less conditioned by 
the human circumstances of the writers. No literary expres- 
sion was ever quite free from historical environment. Homer, 
one poet or many, belongs to the heroic age of Greece ; Vergil 
or Horace to Augustan Rome ; Dante to the Italy of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines ; Shakespeare to Elizabethan England. But 
take at random any page from any of these and you will find 
something so broadly, pervasively, lastingly human that genera- 
tion after generation will read it on with no sense of the 
changing epochs which have passed since the man who spoke 
this word and the man for whom it was spoken have rested in 
united slumber. In the work of Emerson, whatever its final 
value, there is something of this note. Every other writer at 
whom we have glanced, and almost every other at whom we 
shall glance hereafter, demands for understanding that we 
revive our sympathy with the fading or faded conditions which 
surrounded his conscious life. Emerson, on the otner hand, 
from beginning to end seems constantly modern, with a con- 
temporaneousness almost as perennial as Scripture itself. 
Though his work may lack something of true greatness, it 
seems alive with such unconditioned freedom of temper as 
makes great literature so inevitably lasting.” (P. 315) 

I think every reader of Emerson will recognise the 

truth of this searching criticism. 

We are now treading familiar ground. Of Long- 
fellow and Whittier it were useless to speak: every one 
knows their merits and their shortcomings. Lowell and 
Holmes many of us can remember. 

Mr. Wendell mentions more than once what I never 
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heard before, though no sooner is it mentioned than one 
wonders why you did not see it for yourseli—that Holmes’ 
famous One-Horse Shay is a satire on the old Calvinistic 
system in which he was bred, which he hated so fiercely, 
which he saw fall to pieces. Until Mr. Wendell told 
me this, I had always found the poem endlessly dull, 
mechanically stupid, there was not a smile in it; but 
now that I know with what intention it was written, I 
find it deeply interesting and pathetic. 

Mr. Wendell has, of course, a good deal to say 
about Hawthorne, the artist, as he calls him, of the New 
England Renaissance. Needless to add, he is an 
admirer—but to me Americans never seem to make 
half enough of Hawthorne. What more can they 
possibly want, what more would they have? An 
American to the backbone, in every fibre of his being, 
jealously American, fiercely American, ready to hate a 
Britisher or to love him as rational occasion prompts or 
demands, but finding hatred always a little the easier of 
the two ; the master of a style so exquisite that nothing 
is too delicate, too shadowy, too evanescent to escape 
from its meshes, his fingering of that great instrument, 
the English, is so perfect that not a note is robbed of its 
particular music, whilst for eloquence, sheer, glowing 
eloquence, he has had no rivalforacentury. His fancy, 
his imagination, his feeling for things, for the beauty or 
horror of things, all the charms of places, all the riches 
of association, are they not his after a measure as much 
above praise as beyond imitation? It is to me a matter 
of extraordinary satisfaction that Hawthorne was the 
first real author I ever set eyes on. He was pointed out 
to me in a street in Liverpool. I only knew him then 
as the author of Tanglewood Tales, but it was enough. 
He was the best-looking author I have ever scen. 

Mr. Wendell detects in Hawthorne a certain “ tain- 
ness.” It maybe so. He was nota Rabelais or a Hugo. 
It is not every soil that grows oaks. 

About Walt Whitman Mr. Wendell has a good 
deal to say which will hardly satisfy that poet's 
admirers in this country. He thinks that the poet’s 
democracy is more European than American, and that 
the eccentricities of his style pain the artistic conscience 
of his countrymen. However, he admits that Whitman 
succeeded in idealising the East River which, it appears, 
separates New York from Brooklyn and was when the 
poet wrote “the spot of spots where life seemed most 
material, most grindingly distinct from ideal beauty.” 

Mr. Wendell thinks of some of Whitman’s most 
characteristic stanzas that they sound “ as if hexameters 
were trying to bubble through sewage.” I suppose it 
was a whim of the publisher’s to adorn Mr. Wendell’s 
volume with a single portrait—that of Whitman. Bits 
there are of Whitman strangely emotional, and this Mr. 
Wendell fully recognises. 

Mr. Wendell’s conclusion is depressing beyond 
everything. “At this moment newspaper humour, the 
short stories of the magazines, the popular stage seem 
the sources from which a characteristic American litera- 
ture is most likely to spring.” My pen drops from my 
hand, 





WITH SKATES IN HAARLEM. 


HE Haarlem newspaper man sold me the current 
number of Le Rire quite apologetically. “It is 

only to excite the ignorant, you understand,” he 
murmured, as he permitted me one brief glance at the 
cartoon ere folding the journal in two, and then yet 
again. Hesmiled with all the beautiful and simple joy of 
the unspoiled Dutchman and pointed to the skates on 
my shoulder. “ You goa course?” he added. “It is 
better to do that than to disturb the temper with what 
cannot be helped.” The philosophy was as cheerful as 


his smile. I went forth into the moistening streets, 
more convinced even than an hour ago that it is a 
thousand and one pities two such stout-hearted and 
honest peoples as his nation and mine cannot in a flash 
again become the good friends they were. An hou 
ago I had viewed a bulb estate under straw and listened 
with interest to my guide’s remarks about Kitchener and 
Rhodes as well as tulips. He had lost money and 
relatives in South Africa, like every other Dutchman ; 
but he was studious in limiting his invectives to the two 
or three individuals whom he deemed alone worthy of 
them. “ You and I, Mynheer,” he said, “have not 
changed since 1898, and it is childish of us to quarrel 
because we are being forced to put up our fists to each 
other. But there are certain ones for whom” 
There was no philosophy to mention in the sequel 
of this my earlier friend’s remarks. He would 
dearly have liked to treat the heads of a few—a very 
few—Englishmen as if they were tulips to be exter- 
minated, by decapitation preferably. 

One glance at Le Rire’s base cartoon in the open, 
and there was an end of it. Earl Roberts as a blood- 
stained murderer of women, ugly and brutal, was too 
absurd a conception, even for the morbid malice of the 
caricaturist. Haarlem’s afternoon sun was _ shining 
brightly, and the blades to the skates on many a back 
caught its rays. The very dogs drawing the bakers’ and 
greengrocers’ carts looked about them with an alert, 
pleased air as if they fancied the spring was at hand. 
One rolled his tongue through his muzzle with an 
affectation of canicular heat. But a short turn to the 
left soon brought me to a waterway solid enough to 
satisfy any skates. Broad-breeched little boys, with 
stumps of cigars in their mouths, and an air of such 
sublime importance as one sees only in small Dutchmen 
were pirouetting among the frozen-up boats, from which 
their parents looked forth blandly. This was the 
River Spaarne. It seems, with its contributory canals, 
to hold the pretty town quite enmeshed. Not a 
beautiful river in itself, as how should it be without banks 
of consequence? It yet answers all Haarlem’s business 
purposes. Its thirty yards of breadth was broken only 
in the middle. Here, to and fro, a couple of squat little 
tugs steamed gaily, churning the green ice into the 
brown, soupy water. 

Before starting in earnest, a black and green wind- 
mill, lofty as a cathedral, clamoured to be noticed. Its 
mighty sails blew down a draught strong enough to 
lift one’s hat. Its colossal base told of the mighty 
machinery inside it, concerned with the splitting of 
timber logs into planks and sawdust. A few paces past 
the mill a postman dashed up to the bank, in a pother 
of laments. He advised no man to skate into that 
misty horizon of amber and green with expectations of 
enjoyment. And then he wiped his face. His bag was 
empty and yet he had found no pleasure on the ice. 
He watched me bore my heels and his face soon 
required to be wiped again. But I soothed away his 
anxiety by assuring him I did not nail my runners to 
the very skin. Then he decided that I must be 
encouraged to adventure, for he was eager to see what 
such strange gear could achieve. “It is not so bad as 
walking after all,” he said, “but your Excellency must 
look out for the ruts.” And the good man spoke 
reason. 

Ruts ! there was every conceivable frozen impedi- 
ment to easy progress. Fishes’ heads stuck up as if 
rigidly defiant. Glass bottles, bits of clinker, wood- 
shavings, ashes, old iron, and bones made a mosaic of 
the vilest kind. Nor was this all. In their efforts to 
keep the river open for traffic, the ice-boats had washed 
successive waves of mingled ice and water towards the 
banks, and these had frozen more or less in terrace 
formation. Oh, it was charming! The teeth were set 
on edge, and knees or neck imperilled every half-score 
yards. Add to this an unmethodical series of square- 
cut holes, a skate’s length across and more often than 
not newly glazed to the depth of half-an-inch or so, and 
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it will be allowed that the postman was not a person 
disposed to cavil without cause. 

But it was not so bad further on, and a couple of 
miles from the town there were even patches of ice 
smooth enough for a lady. She was a rosy-cheeked 
lady, in a blue and white print gown, and skated as if 
she knew that nature had given her ankles to be proud 
of. Iam half inclined to believe also that she realised, 
dimly or less dimly, that in such a spot, if she put 
severe bounds to her figurings she were as gracious to 
the eyes of the average appreciative Dutchman as a 
beautiful cameo on a plain grey ground. Such, indeed, 
was the flattering impression she made on me, a stranger. 
The town, though so near, was lost in the distance, even 
to its lofty church tower of St. Bavo. The chilling mist 
seemed to be closing in fast on all sides. Pale blue sky 
overhead, a short reach of pearl and white stream with 
lemon-coloured reeds at the banks, some greenish and 
brown fields, and about three farmsteads set like toads 
in the flatness—these were the attributes of the land- 
scape upon which this lone athlete lady made such an 
absorbing mark. I skated on, and when I returned she 
was gone. My own initial satisfaction in the sport was 
then also gone. As an opening day for a tour on skates 
it was not amiss, save only as touching the quality of 
the ice, in excuse for which, moreover, the tugs might 
be pleaded stoutly as circumstances not to be taken into 
consideration when I came to the common canals. 

Back in Haarlem all was disheartening; mild 
menace of thaw, until the sun went down and the 
moon shone out as if to double the strength of the 
frost. There was, however, something to be seen in 
mitigation of anxiety. Haarlem’s market-place is as 
winsome for its buildings as any in Holland, a country 
famous for its market-places and for the deeds that have 
been done in them. The great church swells up its 
brick walls in the middle of the area. They do not in 
Holland credit you with aught so unbusinesslike as a 
desire for private prayer in a public church on a week- 
day. Therefore they keep the churches fast locked, 
aud the stranger to see them must first find the sacristan, 
or the sacristan’s wife. This done, he will usually reap 
disappointment. The image-breaking epoch in Holland 
was heart-breakingly thorough, and the Lord God 
Whitewash still reigns pre-eminent even in the stateliest 
of the country’s fanes. Haarlem’s church of St. Bavo 
shares the melancholy fate of the majority. One could 
wish it belonged to one of the Catholic villages of the 
Zuyder Zee and the plain basilica of, for example, 
Volendam, were given in exchange for it. The Zuyder 
Zee fishermen would at least do something to reinstate 
the lovely details of ornamentation which the Pro- 
testants of Haarlem have treated as sin-suggesting ulcers. 
The great organ, with its 5,000 pipes, needs to be framed 
by such a church as St. Bavo’s. It were unseemly to 
say that it is a luxury thrown away on the cold and 
precise burghers who listen to it, seeing that it is a 
work of Protestants for the good of Protestants. 

Frans Hals’ pictures in the Town Hall are a pos- 
session Haarlem may well be proud of. They were gay 
roysterers in the town of tulips three hundred years ago, 
when tulips themselves were bulled and beared on the 
Dutch exchanges in a way that seems to explain the 
stiff necks of the flowers themselves, Gay roysterers 
among the trained bands! And sour, canting, ugly 
dames as ever oppressed a jovial crew of husbands, if 
one may judge that Hals has not painted these 
governesses of the Poor-house with a brush dipped first 
into the gall-pot. One wonders what on earth the ladies 
thought of themselves when they saw their portraits. 
Their colleagues, the governors, are, however, in every 
bit as bad a way towards favour. Of the five, three are 
drunken Guy Fawkeses. 

An hour with Frans Hals at Haarlem, even in mid- 
winter, is a very respectable pinch of art education. 
As a visitor I had the gallery to myself all the time. 
Two students were painting in the room. One was so 
hierce to look at, and his copy was concerned with so 


fierce a swashbuckler of Hals’ subjects, that I involun- 
tarily believed he was biting his tongue to keep it from 
cursing the English visitor for disturbing his inspira- 
tions. But by-and-bye he spoke aloud to his companion, 
and his words were these :— 

“Isn't that old fool going to bring any more coals 
for the fire?” 

Frans Hals was, in fact, that afternoon enjoyed by 
three Ienglishmen, and none others, 





THE AGRICULTURAL RATING ACT AND 
THE LAND QUESTION, 


By A PRACTICAL FARMER. 


HE quinquennial period for which the Agricultural 
Rating Act of 1896 was passed terminates on 
March 31st of next year, and it is very probable that 
sufficient excuse will be found for its renewal by those 
for whose benefit alone it exists. Unless the threats of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he looks with fear 
and trembling on the coming Budget, should awaken 
the real patriotism of his fellow-beneticiaries under the 
Bill and convert that patriotism into something tangible 
and of the nature of a sacrifice, or unless the prospect 
of a tax on sugar, or some other article of necessity, 
should cause the landlord to fear public opinion, it is 
probable that the £1,700,000 which has been annually 
distributed among the landlord class for the last five 
years will continue to be so for a further period. It is 
impossible to regard such a prospect with equanimity. 
The urban ratepayer had a strong enough grievance 
before the war began ; but the continuance of this dole, 
under the pretext that it is helping distressed agriculture, 
will be an act of shameful selfishness, in view of the 
daily increasing burden of the nation. 

But it must not be thought that the industrial 
classes or the urban ratepayers are alone the sufferers. 
Even the farmer on whose behalf this Bill was 
ostentatiously passed into law has a grievance. He is 
credited with the benefit of a dole which goes into the 
pockets of his landlord, and this false bolstering up of 
the industry hides the true causes of depression and 
delays the coming of true reform. Security of tenure, 
compensation for improvements under that security, 
cheaper railway transit, facilities for technical instruc- 
tion, more drainage, improved buildings, and the crea- 
tion of smaller holdings are a few of the practical pro- 
posals which would all tend to improve agriculture, and 
the passing of this Rating Act has delayed even the dis- 
cussion of such proposals indefinitely. These reforms 
would benefit the farmer at the immediate, though tem- 
porary, expense of the landlord, whereas the Rating 
Bill has the exactly opposite effect. The difference 
between the effects arising from the former and from 
the latter is, however, of national importance, and not 
merely confined to the abstract question of agricultural 
depression. 

What depression of agriculture means in its worst 
sense to the country is that the rural districts are 
becoming depopulated, and that the production of the 
country is decreasing, and these are national questions of 
serious import for the future. 

Mr. Gladstone’s words, uttered in London on 
December 11th, 1891, showed how much he appreciated 
the evil of depopulation. He said :— 

“T look upon the decrease of the rural population—call it 

what you like, and explain it as you like—I look upon it asa 
great national calamity. There are no efforts that ought not 
to be made, there are no just sacrifices that ought not to be 
encountered, in order that, proceeding upon sound principles, 
we may, if possible, endeavour to keep the rural population at 
home as long as they wish to stay there.” 
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If the grant of £1,.700,000 was helping to counteract 
these evils, even at the expense of the urban ratepayer, 
no true citizen would grudgea farthing of it. But when 
the grant actually delays the passing of reforms which 
would lead to increased production, and only succeeds in 
putting more gold into the landlords’ pockets, then the 
Act under which it is given is selfish, unpatriotic, and 
unnecessary. 

The operation of the Act differs all over the country 
according to the nature of the contract between the 
landlord and the tenant. The terms of that contract 
should of course be thoroughly studied by the tenant 
before closing his bargain—and it is surely his own 
fault if these terms are to the landlord’s advantage— 
but the contract is largely ruled by local custom, and 
its exact terms are concealed by legal phraseology. In 
Scotland, where long leases are prevalent, the effects of 
the Act differ from its effects in England, where year to 
year tenancies are more in vogue. As to the practice 
of giving abatements in either of these cases, it has a 
very bad effect, in spite of the indication it gives of 
seeming generosity. 

There is no need to dwell on the fact, so obvious 
to the most superficial student of the question, that the 
money granted by this Act goes directly or indirectly 
into the pockets of the landlords ; but when the landlord 
has been giving abatements he considers that his 
munificence is deserving of some consideration from 
the State, and consequently reduces his abatement by 
the amount of relief given in the rates. In this matter 
the landlord or his factors take upon themselves the 
duties of judges of what a farm is worth to a tenant, 
and the farm is let at a rent 25 per cent. above 
its real value on the basis of a mutual knowledge 
between landlord and tenant that an abatement of 
25 per cent. will be given. The power which the 
landlord thus retains to exact the full rent when 
he chooses is undoubtedly a great privilege, for he 
sees that by this means his rents are kept at an arti- 
ficially high figure which will have an effect on all 
future transactions and on surrounding land, that a 
tenant who incurs his prejudice can be punished, or 
that in case of his (the landlord’s) own necessity his 
purse can be augmented, by exacting the full amount. 
This artificial inflation of rents is not therefore a merely 
accidental circumstance which allows some landlords to 
display a patronising charity towards their tenants, but 
a well-devised scheme, with purely selfish ends in view, 
having very bad effects upon agriculture. 

The action, therefore, of some landlords in reducing 
their abatements by the amount of the farmers’ relief in 
rates, is not, as is supposed, the most, but is really the 
least excusable, of all efforts to take advantage of the 
grant. “You are going to reduce the rates,” said Sir 
William Harcourt to the landlords, “in the rural 
districts to the farmer by about ts. an acre. Have you 
ever reflected that the same result which is to be pro- 
duced by this extraordinary measure would equally be 
accomplished by a reduction of Is. an acre in the 
rent ?”’ 

We hear quite commonly of abatements of 10 per 
cent., and as on the Hatfield Estate of 25 per cent.— 
meaning a reduction of as much as §s. to7s. anacre. It 
is quite impossible to imagine, therefore, that where 7s. is 
a desirable abatement from the landlord’s point of view, 
the 1s. relief secured by the Rating Act would be of 
much use, even if the farmer got the benefit. 

But the most unfortunate paradox which resulis 
from this Act is that land in the vicinity of towns which 
yields the best results to both landlords and tenants 
receives a fairly large share of the grant, while the 
landlord on poor land, who is the real victim of the 
depression, gets comparatively trifling relief. Mr. 
Shaw- Lefevre, the late chairman of the Commission on 
Agricultural Distress, has shown that the needy farmer 
in Essex receives the benefit of a relief of £2 16s. 3d. 
on a farm of 200 acres, while the wealthy farmer of 
good land in Lancashire is relieved to the extent of 


£30 18s gd. It will, therefore, be seen that even 
where the farmer does receive temporary benefit, he 
receives it on a principle which does nothing to relieve 
agricultural distress. Probably my own experience on 
three farms occupied by me since the passing of the 
Act will serve to illustrate these and other points. 

Two of the farms were in the county of Midlothian, 
and the third just outside its borders. The latter—which 
I only occupied for five years—was situated in a poor 
agricultural district, the landlord of this farm and one 
other being bankrupt, and the value of the estate having 
fallen from £22,000 to £9,000. At the latter sum he 
ultimately disposed of it. Seven farms in an adjoining 
estate in Midlothian were let to one farmer who used 
them for sheep-feeding and employed about ten men, 
where formerly fifty to sixty had been employed. Since 
I left the district, three years ago, no less than four 
farms have new tenants on this adjoining estate. One 
of them, my immediate neighbour, had exhausted the 
large capital he had made as an hotel-keeper, and after 
literally slaving on the farm for fifteen years, was 
compelled to arrange with his creditors, and take a 
situation as a shepherd ; a second one lost his capital in 
rent and became a small cow-keeper, his farm being then 
occupied—two years ago—by a legal gentleman who 
has since become bankrupt ; the third and fourth had 
comparatively small farms of from fifty to ‘sixty acres, 
which they worked entirely by themselves and _ their 
families, but the high rents and bad seasons soon robbed 
them of all they had, and one of them may be seen 
driving a car and the other a coal-cart in Edinburgh. 
Both of them were pious, God-fearing men, who, with 
their families, toiled late and early to make ends meet. 
In the country, they and their families would have 
continued to live happy, healthy lives, with the pure 
winds of heaven and the exercise of manual labour 
invigorating their bodies, and amidst the moral inspira- 
tion of some of the most beautiful and romantic 
scenery in Scotland ; for was it not in the valley that 
divided their farms that Allan Ramsay composed one of 
the finest pastoral comedies that has ever been written ? 
But they had to tear themselves away from these 
pleasant associations to work like common labourers in 
the city, after having given their all to the absentee 
landlord who was spending it in Italy. The real 
causes were high rents, absentee landlordism and bad 
buildings. 

The other two farms were near the city, one two 
miles distant, and the other within the burgh for rating 
purposes. The population in the district is increasing, 
farming is successful, rents are high and everyone seems 
to prosper, and yet the relief of taxation is from eight to 
twenty times greater than in the district I have been 
describing. The following table shows as nearly as 
possible the acreage, rental and average rates before and 
after the passing of the Rating Act :— 


Rates 
Rates after the 
Acreage. Rental. previous passing 
to 1896. of the 
Act. 
_, 200 Gi petacre ..49 0 0 «43 15 © 
$200 
- win Te wu) ee nSpwyéw 7 os 
£375 
GS tesses 22} .. 7 pet acre ... 21 § 3 . 10 16 BJ 
£157 1 


The farm A is 16 miles from the city, b is 2 miles 
and C is within the burgh. The value of the buildings 
on C is tuxed in full, while the land is taxed on gth of 
its rental. On A and B, however, the assessor makes no 
distinction, but assesses on gth of gross rental. 

These details, however, do not alter the general 
results of the Rating Bill, which, as above shown, gives 
£555. relief to A, £9 16s. 10d. relief to B, and £10 8s. 6}d. 
relief to C, or rather more than 6d. per acre on the poor 
land, where depression existed, 2s. gd. per acre on the 
good land, which was paying, and gs. 85d. per acre on 
the market-garden land within the city boundary. Now, 
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observe that the nearer you are to an industrial com- 
munity, and tie more benefit you consequently get in 
other ways from such proximity, the larger the relief 
you get at that community’s expense. What has actually 
taken place on these three holdings during the past 
five years proves that the Act of 1896 is not only useless 
as a measure to relieve agricultural depression, but 
contributes most to the wealth of those landlords who 
are receiving most benefit from unearned increment, 
and is therefore an absolute waste of public money. 





IN THE SOUTH SEAS." 
I, 


“Awfully nice man here to-night. Public servant—New 
Zealand. Telling us all about the South Sea Islands till I was 
sick with desire to go there; beautiful places, green for ever ; 
perfect climate: perfect shapes of men and women, with red 
flowers in their hair; and nothing to do but to study oratory 
and etiquette, sit in the sun, and pick up the fruits as they fall.” 

\W ITH this fragment from a letter written in 1875 

/ we may date precisely the first invasion of 
Stevenson’s tenacious and passionate fancy by the itch 
to roam an enchanted region of the world. This was 
what, thirteen years later, he went out to see, and what 
he saw ; for he belonged to the race of those who possess, 
along with imagination, the courage of the imagination ; 
“ disillusion ” is a shame he never underwent, and in the 
contlict of facts with fancy he never surrendered his 
dreams. In feeble health he sailed from San Francisco, 
smitten with a sort of home-sickness for lands unvisited 
but grown familiar, and came in sight of Nuka-hiva 
eager to realize the long-nursed anticipation of scenes 
that should “* touch a virginity of sense.” The book of 
travels, In the South Seas, which comes in the present 
issue to most readers as a new and (we must suppose) a 
last revelation of that buoyant and entrancing talent, 
was planned during the two cruises it records, in which 
the yacht Casco bore him among the Marquesas and the 
Paumotus, and the trading schooner Equator to the 
Gilbert Islands, formally begun on a third voyage with 
the Fanet Nicoll, between Sydney and New Caledonia, 
in the summer of 1890; and written mainly in Samoa, 
his final home. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in more than one of his sympa- 
thetic joints to Stevenson's correspondence, deprecates 
In the South Seas as a spoilt work and a “ disappointing 
result.” Indeed, the novelist conceived the book with 
high hopes and found it troublesome to carry through ; 
and if his letters did not confess so much, the reader 
might see for himself how it suffers from conflicting 
aims, want of perspective and a flux of opinions almost 
inevitable in a book of travels written on the spot. It 
was meant to be at once a narrative and a study, and it 
proved an embarrassment to distribute and connect obser- 
vation, speculation and experiences fitly. Personal 
adventure and familiar impressions of the sort that fill 
the Travels with a Donkey and Across the Plains (perhaps 
his capital achievement in whatever form) did not content 
him sitting down to describe parts so strange that the 
lies of globe-trotters had reigned unchecked before him ; 
and the composition loses a little of its harmony by the 
new ambition to instruct, and in many chapters halts 
midway between the inconsecutive memoranda ot a folk- 
lorist, a diary over-elaborate and a delicate work of 
literature somewhat marred by disparity of pitch. 

And yet the expectations that could be disappointed 
by this work must have been prodigiously exacting : it is 
hardly to be read without astonishment by any who 
can understand how peculiarly rare is the power to 
invest with imaginative splendour things actually and 


* In the South Seas. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London : 
Chatto and Windus. 


hourly witnessed, or without enthusiasm by any who 
can appreciate the magical evocations of haunting sights 
and sounds, the masterly portraiture, the brilliant episodes 
it teems with, or feel the infallible humorous humanity 
and the indomitable zest that pervade it from beginning 
toend. In the art of reviving, with the reconstruction 
of a scene, the emotions of a moment, Stevenson, who 
saw everything emotionally and had a soul above what 
the cant of criticism calls “ word-painting,” is nearly 
incomparable ; and there are few books of his so crowded 
with examples of that art as this is. It would not be easy 
to match elsewhere, for the sense of imminence and 
allurement and rapture in a vision strange and somehow 
foreseen, the glorious passage that describes the first 
sight of a South Sea island :— 

“Under the eastern shore, our schooner, now bereft of any 
breeze, continued to creep in: the smart creature, when once 
under way, appearing motive in herself. From close aboard 
arose the bleating of young lambs ; a bird sang in the hillside ; 
the scent of the land and of a hundred fruits or flowers flowed 
forth to meet us; and, presently, a house or two appeared, 
standing high upon the ankles of the hills, and on these sur- 
rounded with what seemed a garden. These conspicuous 
habitations, that patch of culture, had we but known it, were a 
mark of the passage of whites : and we might have approached 
a hundred islands and not found their parallel. It was longer 
ere we spied the native village, standing (in the universal 
fashion) close upon a curve of beach, close under a grove of 
palms ; the sea in front growling and whitening on a concave 
arc of reef. For the cocoa-tree and the island man are both 
lovers and neighbours of the surf. ‘The coral waxes, the palm 
grows, but man departs,’ says the sad Tahitian proverb ; but 
they are all three, so long as they endure, co-haunters of the 
beach. The mark of anchorage was a blow-hole in the rocks, 
near the south-easterly corner of the bay. Punctually to our 
use, the blow-hole spouted ; the schooner turned upon her heel, 
the anchor plunged. It was a small sound, a great event ; my 
soul went down with those moorings whence no windlass may 
extract nor any diver fish it up; and I, and some part of my 
ship's company, were from that hour the bond-slaves of the 
isles of Vivien.” 

Yet the pages that introduce the atolls (or low islands) 
of the “ dangerous archipelago ” are little inferior :— 

“ The sight of Tikei, thrown direct against the splendour of 
the morning, robbed of all its colour and deformed with dis- 
proportioned trees, like bristles on a broom, had scarce prepared 
us to be much in love with atolls. Later the same day we saw 
under more fit conditions the island of Taiaro. Lost in the Sea 
is possibly the meaning of the name. And it was so we saw 
it; lost in blue sea and sky; a ring of white beach, green 
underwood and tossing palms, germ-like in colour ; of a fairy, 
of a heavenly prettiness. The surf ran all around it, white as 
snow, and broke at one point, far to seaward, on what seems 
an uncharted reef. . ‘ , , ‘ . 

“ The night felt lovely in the extreme. After the moon went 
down, the heaven was a thing to wonder at for stars. And as 
I lay in the cock-pit and looked upon the steersman I was 
haunted by Emerson's verses :— 

‘ And the lone seaman all the night 
Sails astonished among stars.’ 
By this glittering and imperfect brightness, about four bells in 
the first watch, we made our third atoll, Baraka. The low 
line of the isle lay straight along the sky, so that I wa; at first 
reminded of a tow-path, and we seemed to be mounting some 
engineered or navigable stream. Presently a red star appeared, 
about the height and brightness of a danger signal, and with 
that my simile was changed; we seemed rather to skirt the 
embankment of a railway, and the eye began to look instinc- 
tively for the telegraph-posts, and the ear to expect the coming 
of atrain. Here and there, but rarely, faint tree-tops broke the 
level. And the sound of the surf accompanied us, now in a 
drowsy monotone, now with a menacing swing.” 
Such pageantry abounds in the book, but the level of 
passionate prose reached here is by no means main- 
tained. For Stevenson literature was essentially « per- 
formance at once athletic and histrionic : the drawback 
of the luxurious garb in which he loved to array his 
thoughts and moods is not its artificiality but its unfitness 
for all occasions : the allure flags with his curiosity, and 
if an unfailing grace still sustains him, inflation and 
languor and incongruities of diction are not unknown. 
Mr. Colvin regrets his friend’s efforts to be imper- 
sonal, by which he means, no doubt, that he regards the 
vast quantity of information it contains upon the South 
Sea Islands as so many interruptions of a confidential 
narrative. It is true the excursions into history, 
ethnography and social science consort rather oddly 
with vivid incidents, the noble landscape and the elabo- 
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rate miniatures: in themselves, whether practically 
valuable or not, theyare immensely interesting ; and there 
are many who would rather read what Stevenson has 
said here about fapu (or “ taboo”’), the Ori freemasonry, 
the belief in ghosts and the survival of cannibalism, than 
anything that is to be found in Darwin or Tylor or 
even Mr. Lang on the like subjects. But impersonal 
the book is not. Perhaps there is not a single work of 
his from which so strong an impression of his own 
character may be got. We see him here, as in the 
Lellers, the bravest and the most human of men, uncon- 
querably gay and illimitably triendly—so disdainful of 
the invalid attitude as to place an almost excessive 
emphasis on the open-air ideal of life and make a lusty 
manner here and there the reflexion of une santé voulue ; 
so receptive, so understanding, so fraternal that this 
Scot of Scots, this European ef Europeans, penetrated 
with that sense of idiom which our generation and our 
race are fast forgetting, moved among naked savages 
with the confident fellowship of a well-bred man among 
his equals—a model exile, putting all his heart into his 
curiosity, and making the Terentian saw his own 
without an effort. 


fe 


THE AMERICAN IMPASSE. 


HE people of the United States must be often 
reminded of the saying of President Garfield that 
nothing is ever settled until it is settled right. The 
extraordinary experiences of Porto Rico under the treat- 
ment meted out by the President and Congress show 
that, so far as that unfortunate island is concerned, 
nothing is settled. It will be remembered how the 
Porto Rico tariff was arranged in the interest of great 
American syndicates, its political outcome being that 
Porto Rico was left neither in nor out of the Union, It 
was remitted to the tender mercies of Congress, which 
body was held to have power to make laws for the 
island, the Porto Ricans thus being at the mercy of the 
American Government, while outside the protection of 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court is now engaged 
on certain cases which will test the legality of the new 
tariff arrangements, but meantime two incidents which 
have arisen show the utter impossibility of the relations 
between the United States and Porto Rico as left by the 
wisdom of Congress. 

In the first of these incidents we find a shipload of 
Porto Ricans started off compulsorily for Hawaii, where 
they are to labour on the sugar plantations under a 
contract system which is little short of sheer slavery. 
Needless to say, these unfortunate islanders did not know 
when they started their long journey what exactly would 
be their status in the Pacific possessions of their 
“liberators,” but they soon discovered the true facts. 
Their progress along the Southern Pacific route across 
the United States was marked by loud cries of having 
been deceived by the agents who shipped them at San 
Juan. They attempted in vain to escape. Their train 
was described by the journals of the towns through 
which they passed as a “slave train,” and the occu- 
pants as in a state of “ pitiful helplessness.” When the 
train neared San Francisco some of the Porto Ricans 
contrived to steal away, but the majority were dragged 
on board ship and sent to toil for an American syndicate 
in the Sandwich Islands. It is almost like reading an 
account of the shipping of negroes from Africa into 
Alabama in the old days of a slavery which was candid 
if brutal. 

The second incident is even more expressive of the 
confusion into which the American constitutional system 
has been plunged by the treatment of Porto Rico. A 
learned Porto Rican, Alfonso Gomies y Stanley, had 


spent the summer in Paris as an interpreter at the 
Exposition. His task being over, he sailed for New 
York in order to find some new employment in America, 
carrying with him a flattering letter of introduction 
from the Secretary of the Amertcan Embassy in Paris. 
Will it be believed that this gentleman, a native of the 
island over which the flag of the United States waves, 
was detained by the New York port authorities as “an 
alien immigrant” and as “a person likely to become a 
public charge”? Yet this is the fact, and a most strange 
and unhappy fact it is. How far America has departed 
from the attitude expressed in those lines of Lowell :— 
“ Whose free latchet never was drawn in 
Against a single child of Adam's kin.” 

But this is not only a case of the violation of that old 
principle of hospitality to the immigrant. For here the 
case is that of one of America’s own children, adoptive 
if not begotten. Or if it is not, pray then what is the 
position of Porto Rico in the American household ? 
Her citizens are unrepresented in the American Congress, 
that Congress can yet make laws for them as it thinks 
proper, they have no definite status, and they can be 
treated as aliens by American officials. This is a singular 
sequel to the war for “ liberation.” 

It is manifest that the annexation of “‘ dependen- 
cies” is leading to issues never dreamed of by those who 
went to war with such a light heart for the sake of 
Cuba. The principles of the American Constitution are 
violated alike in Porto Rico and the far Pacific. It is 
plain that such a condition of things cannot last. 
Either the Constitution must cover all ground where the 
flag is planted, or it must be revised to cover the new 
facts, or the United States must govern countries 
despotically, in which latter case the time will surely 
come when the American people will lose some of their 
own liberties. To continue on a path such as she has 
now entered on without any guiding principle is 
impossible for America. European colonising powers 
who do not pretend to pay respect either for democracy 
or for any constitutional compact may be able for a 
long time to dispense with a system founded on right or 
on clear and definite ideals. The United States cannot 
afford to emulate such a European method. They have 
a Constitution which, expansive in interpretation though 
it be, yet cannot be stretched to infinity. There is a 
point at which it will burst. The recent elections, 
determined as they were mainly by the financial issue 
and a certain distrust of the Democratic party, did not 
express definite approval of the Republican foreign 
policy. That policy, it must be plain to all, has now 
brought in its train grave problems dealing with the 
fundamental bases of the Republic. The Republicans 
can afford to reconsider their position, as they control 
all branches of the Government. It may be hoped that 
they will deal with the extraordinary anomaly here 
pointed out. After denouncing Spanish rule, which was 
never much complained of in Porto Rico, can they leave 
that island to absolutist rule ? 


WILLIAM CLARKE, 





THE IRON TRADE DEPRESSION, 


HEN discussing the phenomenal rise in the price 

of coal last summer, we took occasion to observe 

that the effect on the manufacturing industries of the 
country would be disastrous, and that a Nemesis in the 
shape of small orders at poor prices would soon come 
along to nullify all the advantages derived from the 
advance even a the coalowners themselves. It was, 
indeed, inevitable that an arbitrary and largely unjusti- 
fiable rise of about 100 per cent., accompanied as it was 
by a general upward movemen in the cost of materials, 
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should send would-be purchasers out of the market until 
such time as reasonable prices might return. The 
expected has happened, and at this moment the iron 
and steel trades of this country and of Europe as a whole 
are in a condition of depression as marked as in those 
two or three dismal years which preceded the “ boom” 
that came to a sudden and sharp termination about the 
middle of last year. It is only now that the full effects 
of the high prices are being experienced. Scarcely any 
fresh business has been booked for the past six months, 
and the depression has grown more and more acute 
with the delivery of contracts which have not been 
replaced by fresh business, The coalowners have recog- 
nised that they went too far, but their concessions were 
delayed too long to save the situation. It is a consola- 
tion that Nemesis, with swift and sure feet, has not 
passed over the coalowners themselves. With a small 
demand even at reduced rates, they are piling up stocks 
at a pace which means an early slump in coal prices 
unless matters take a quick turn for the better, and this 
it is not possible to foresee at this moment. For it must 
be remembered that we are now in the backwash of the 
tide of prosperity. Not unly in the iron and steel trades, 
but in nearly all the country’s manufacturing industries, 
there is a distinct slackening of productive activity, and 
the one thing certain is that we have not yet reached 
bottom. 

Some notion of the measure of depression in the 
important trade with which we are now dealing more 
particularly may be derived from the figures of pig- 
iron furnaces in blast. At the end of the year they 
numbered 349, a net decrease since September 3oth of 
thirty-five furnaces. And that the output is still far in 
excess of the demand is shown by the steady increase 
of stocks in all centres of production. The user of pig- 
iron keeps out of the market, because orders for finished 
goods are phenomenally poor, and he has no use for pig 
if he cannot sell the commodities which he manufac- 
tures out of it. The smelter’s difficulties are increased 
by the continued high cost of fuel and of wages ; but 
he finds it necessary to reduce quotations still further if 
he is not to put his furnaces out of blast altogether. He 
complains that present prices are below the cost of pro- 
duction, but he continues to “ shade,” and from Lanca- 
shire we hear that “ the downward course of the market 
has not yet been arrested and, judging from the low 
figures which some of the speculative merchants are 
still prepared to quote to secure forward contracts, there 
are evidently in many quarters anticipations that further 
reductions are more than probable.” In the last nine 
months the fall has been from 20s, to 30s. in pig-iron 
and about twice these figures in finished material. The 
Cleveland ironmasters have endeavoured to arrest the 
decline by forming a syndicate to regulate the price of 
their production, which they have fixed at 49s.6d. The 
time is thought to be peculiarly favourable for a move- 
ment of this sort, the quantity of iron in the hands of 
merchants being small. But with plenty of foreign iron 
on offer on tempting terms one fails to see how anything 
but the most transient success can be hoped for, especially 
with a restricted demand and a further fall in other 
descriptions. At the same time one would very much 
rather see the Cleveland ironmasters regulating their own 
prices, provided they do it with discretion, than have 
the work done for them, as at present, by a small group 
of men in Glasgow. This, however, is only incidental 
to the issue. The fixing of a minimum price is a heroic 
effort which, as a temporary expedient, one may hope 
will be successful. Makers of finished iron in Lanca- 
shire have reduced quotations further by 1os. per ton, 
and their example has been followed in Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire, and other districts. In Barrow the steel 
mills are well employed for the moment, but “there is 
not much business offering for steel rails or plates, or, 
indeed, for any of the products of the district, although 
prices are much cheaper all round.” Barrow does not 
look for an improvement until the war is over, and the 
individual who will tell it and us when that happy date 





is to be will deserve and receive our best thanks. From 
South Yorkshire we have the same story of a simul- 
taneous decline in demand and in prices alike, and the 
situation is rendered all the more unsatisfactory by the 
frantic efforts of the Germans to place their surplus 
output there. Of American competition the country has 
heard more than enough in recent months, but on high 
authority we have the assertion that “the rivalry of 
Germany in steel bids fair to eclipse that of the United 
States.” English makers are hugging themselves in the 
assurance that these foreigners cannot adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the English home trade, but the 
few consumers who are in the market for steel are 
buying the German article because it is cheaper than the 
English and, apparently, quite as good. And the 
inevitable result is to send prices lower and to unsettle 
business more and more. As we have already hinted, the 
outlook for the immediate future is anything but 
cheering. A general resumption of buying is out of the 
question with a downward tendency so unmistakable as 
at present, and helped along by plentiful offerings of 
German and American goods, from pig-iron up to steel 
rails and the like, at prices which are admittedly lower 
than those quoted by our own producers. This 
anomaly is only partly explained by the high cost of 
materials here, because the foreigners, too, have had to 
contend against the same inimical influence. 

There is every prospect of a continuance of foreign 
competition with English goods in the English markets. 
The German production is now much in excess of home 
requirements and for an early disposal of the surplus the 
makers are not likely to stick too much upon profits. 
The latest reports from that country tell us that “ owing 
to the exceedingly dull and uncertain position in all 
trades connected with the raw and finished iron business, 
consumption has been limited to the utmost and no work 
of any weight has been secured for many weeks past.” 
In Belgium orders are becoming scarcer with every 
passing week; in France it is the same; and from 
Austro-Hungary “ increasing dulness” is reported. In 
the United States the turn of the year has seen an 
improvement, which is reflected in the increase in the 
pig-iron output to 250,000 tons a week, as compared 
with 229,000 tons a month ago. But there is nothing 
like the activity of the early months of last year in 
America, and it is generally allowed now that a great 
revival is not to be looked for, the more pressing needs 
of consumers having been met. This means that more 
American pig-iron will be available for shipments to 
Europe, and that there will be keenness in the search 
for foreign orders for finished goods, In the securing 
of these orders the Americans will be no more strenuous 
to insist upon a decent margin than are the Germans ; 
the home trade and the profits possible from regulation 
and high tariffs will bring compensation for any sacrifice 
necessary to prevent stocks from accumulating. 


R. D. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


BISHOPS AND FARM BURNING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I am one of many of your readers who have been 
hoping for some response to the interesting and striking appeal 
to the Bishops made in your columns three weeks ago by Dr. 
Cox. The instance which he recalled of episcopal interven- 
tion to mitigate the horrors of war in the twelfth century is 
very striking ; but your statement that the Bishops of to-day 
have entirely ignored a request addressed to them by the 
Conciliation Committee to take similar action in regard to 
South Africa is disheartening, though the history of the past 
should have taught us to expect it. I need not refer to the 
incident in the fifteenth century, which has been immortalised 
by Shakespeare, of the Bishops advising Henry V. to plunge 
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into the French War. I will only go back to the end of the 
last century, when the condition of things between this 
country and the American colonies was extremely like that 
now existing between it and the Boers. There was then 
indeed a vigorous opposition to the war, but it came (with one 
noble exception) not from the Bishops, but from great laymen 
like Lord Chatham, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and Lord Shelbourne. Indeed, so hostile was the 
attitude of the Bishops to any movement for conciliation that 
in the great debate on November 18th, 1777, in which Lord 
Chatham made his famous speech against the barbarities of 
the British troops and their Indian allies, the Duke of 
Richmond, in supporting Lord Chatham, turned to the 
Episcopal Bench, and said :— 

“My Lords, I scarcely dare call on the right reverend bench 
of Bishops, even for a Christian purpose, to assist in stopping 
the effusion of Christian Protestant blood. The very calling on 
Bishops createsa laugh. They join in it themselves. But it ill 
becomes them. They should consider that they sit here for 
their temporal concerns only as a secondary object. Their 
first duty is by example, mildness, and persuasion, to 
soften our deliberations, and particularly in cases which so 
immediately affect the object of all religion as the morality of 
our actions. . . . . It becomes a mere joke for them to 
retire from the House when a poor criminal is at your Bar, 
because they cannot bring themselves to vote in a case of 
blood, and yet to advise the most sanguinary measures, which 
involve the lives of thousands.” 

Nor can this terrible rebuke be considered too severe when it 
is remembered that most of the Bishops had made no protest 
against Parliament voting a large sum of money to supply 
savages with tomahawks and scalping-knives to be used 
against the American colonists. In like manner to-day we 
have seen the ruthless policy of farm burning and deportation 
of women and children carried out with the apparent full 
approval of the whole right rev. Bench. But in the 
eighteenth century there was, as I have said, one noble excep- 
tion amongst the Bishops who consistantly protested against 
the iniquities of the American War, and some of his observa- 
tions may be applied with startling force to the present 
situation. From the moment that the Bishop of Peterborough 
Dr. Hinchcliffe) saw that the Americans were determined to 
resist by force the policy of Lord North, he lifted up his voice 
in the House of Lords, year after year, against coercing them 
by fire and sword. Then, as now, the Ministerial fire-caters 
would hear of nothing but unconditional surrender by the 
colonists. The Bishop, on March 14th, 1776, replied :— 

“As to saying the Americans are not to be treated with 
while they have arms in their hands, it is in effect the very 
same thing as saying they shall not be treated with at all .... 
for it cannot be supposed for a moment that a whole people, 
engaged in what appears to them the very best of courses, 
should, while they have the means of defence left, forego their 
only hope, and submit themselves unconditionally to the will of 
thos: who, they think, have injured and oppressed them, 
without having the least assurance upon which they can rely, 
either of redress or security. The plain and only inference is 
that slaughter and devastation must now be the only means 
employed to re-establish mutual confidence and a_ cordial 
reconciliation.” 

And as tothe British Government or Parliament being able to 
force its rule on an unwilling people, he said :— 

“ Parliament may, indeed, call men and things by what name 
itpleases. . . . . Yet,after all, there is no earthly Government 
which is not in great measure founded upon and coextensive 
with opinion. ar In every exertion of power, civil or 
natural, it is right to consider what is and what is not practi- 
cable. This was the glory as well as the policy of Imperial 
Rome at the summit of her greatness. It has, in modern 

nes, been the peculiar boast of Great Britain. May it be to 
the end of time her practice. ‘Per populos clare fura 
volentes.’” 

In pregnant sentences the Bishop pointed out how hopeless it 
is to expect to hold down by force a sturdy Teutonic race :— 

“ Experience must surely have convinced us that it is not a 

ingle battle or campaign that, as among the effeminate inhabi- 
tants of Asia, is to decide the fate of the Western world. The 
vanquished must fly, but they will rally again; and while 
the love of liberty remains, there will be some sparks of 
courage ever ready to take fire on the slightest occasion. The 
cities must be burnt, the country laid waste, and many a brave 
man must perish, ere the miserable remnant is brought to absc- 
lute submission ; and when that is done what advantage can we 
expect ? Surely no man is so childishly sanguine as to suppose 
we shall grow rich at once by having cut up the gradual 

yurces of our wealth. Many years must pass ere America is 
in a condition to remit any revenue to this country.” 


In 1778 Lord North tried, when it was too late, to conciliate 
the Americans by offering them concessions which in the 
beginning would have been eagerly accepted. His Com- 
missioners, finding their concessions rejected by the colonists, 
left America with angry threats that the war would henceforth 
be carried to extremes, and the country desolated and 
destroyed. These threats were greeted by the Liberals in the 
Lords with the strongest condemnation, and amongst those 
who in the debate on December 7th spoke for humanity was 
the Bishop. He said :— 

“It is principally owing to the mild influence of Christianity 
that every nation professing the belief of it, as it were by 
common consent, set bounds to the savage fierceness of revenge 
and cruelty. Shall we, then, be the first among the nations of 
Europe to forget so very essential a part of its excellence as the 
humanity and benevolence it inspires? Shall we, I say, be the 
first to establish desolation upon system? And to gratify an 
impotent resentment, deal fruitless destruction on the wives 
and children of an enemy we cannot conquer, and of friends we 
can no longer protect ?” 

And, after alluding to the horrible methods of warfare sanc- 
tioned by the British Government, the Bishop concluded :— 

“If such is the Christianity we are to propagate among the 
natives, it is better for their teachers, and better for themselves 
that they should live and die in ignorance. If they are to be 
involved in our guilt, take not from them their plea for mercy. 
Let them still have it to urge at the Throne of Grace that they 
have never heard the name of Christ.” 

The appositeness of all the Bishop then said to what is going 
on before our own eyes needs not to be pointed out. What I 
am glad to be able to recall is that there was one Bishop who 
stood boldly for Christian principles in time of war. In time 
of peace how many of our present Bishops, and with that 
eloquence, have pronounced for the humane principles of the 
Hague Conference! Can it have been all a mockery? I 
cannot believe it, or I should hesitate even to sign myself 


THE NEPHEW OF A BIsHop., 


THE AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I must ask you to allow me to enter a gentle protest 
against the gratuitous assumptions regarding my views 
expressed by “F. W. H.” in your last issue. He suggests 
that I am indifferent to the injustice done to urban popula- 
tions by the Agricultural Rates Act, and he bases that 
suggestion upon the extraordinary ground that I did not 
happen to refer to it ina certain half-column letter which I 
recently published. A reference to that subject would have 
been outside the clearly defined scope of that letter; and if 
one is to be censured for what one omits to say in half-a- 
column, or even in the ampler space of a review article, the 
sphere of criticism is indefinitely and alarmingly enlarged. 
“F, W. H.” proceeds to hint that I think his figures exagge- 
rated. Why he makes this suggestion I really cannot under- 
stand. I never saw his figures, much less expressed any 
opinion about them, until I read his article. 

I desire to say that I entirely agree that the Agricultural 
Rates Act was a» gross injustice to the taxpayers in London 
and all over the country, and that I argued this point as 
strongly as I could many times during the recent General 
Election. That was the time to make protest effective, but I 
share the satisfaction of “F. W. H.” at seeing the great 
towns making their protest even now. 

The only point on which I differ from “F. W. H.” is that 
I think it very bad policy to invent opponents. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. McKINNonN Woop. 


Brookfield House, Millfield-lane, Highgate-rise, N., 
22nd January, 1go1. 

[We are delighted (and not surprised) to know that 
Mr. McKinnon Wood agrees as to the injustice done by the 
Agricultural Rates Act to towns and as to the desirability of 
protesting. “F. W. H.” (like others) regarded the letter as a 
municipal manifesto, and desired to point out an omission, 
not to hint, suggest, least of all to invent, an opponent.— 
Ep. SPEAKER. } 
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SOCIAL STATUS OF SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


THE 


Sir—Why should it be that wherever you go you will 
find the same resolve on the part of each time-serving man— 
namely, to leave the Army when his seven years have expired ? 
As the song says :— 

“ Grousing, grousing, grousing, always very well grousing— 
From reveille to lights out—we’re grousing all the while ; 
Grousing, grousing, grousing, suffering high and mighty, 

Roll on till time is up, and I'll jolly well grouse no more.” 
“To grouse "—in military phraseology—is to grumble, which 
is the chronic condition of all regulars serving in the Army. 

What is the cause ? 

The reason is because of the sheer monotony of the 
soldier's life—the absence of all rational recreation, the lack 
of privacy, and the want of all incentives for self-improve- 
ment and restraint. 

If an efficient fighting force is required, the social status 
of the soldier must be raised. He must be treated more like 
a rational being, and not as a species of criminal with an 
unlimited capacity for imbibing strong drinks. 

When the war broke out, the public naturally thought 
that the fighting force would consist of the men in the ranks, 
When it came to an actual test, it was found that barely 20 
per cent. were fit to go to South Africa, and consequently it 
was necessary to call out the Reserves, and finally the 
militia and volunteers were added to supplement the deficiency. 

What is the cause of this terrible physical degeneracy ? 

The reply issimple. Such deterioration is the result of 
the degrading life led by the average soldier from the lack of 
good influences to keep him straight. That broad gulf which 
separates the officer from his men is the cause of many evils. 
If all officers served a year in the ranks before securing their 
commissions they would realise what Tommy has to endure. 

In this country it is one of the strangest anomalies to find 
that a miner will earn ten times the weekly wage of the soldier. 
Politicians bend the knee and bow their heads to the surly 
pitman with a vote, who is perpetually upsetting all business 
equilibrium by being on strike, while they absolutely decline 
to interfere if the defender of their Queen and Country 
demands a bare living wage. I cannot see why it would not 
be possible for the fighting man to be a citizen as well as a 
soldier. Why could he not have a sufficient wage to live and 
marry upon? 

Doubtless I shall be met by the reply that many agencies 
at present exist for the purpose of improving the morals of 
our fighting men. There are numerous soldiers’ homes and 
institutes provided for this purpose supplied by public sub- 
scription. I donot deny for one instant that these establish- 
ments are doing good work, but, unfortunately, much of their 
usefulness is hampered by religious prejudices and lack of 
descrimination. Take the case of the Soldiers’ Home at 
Portsmouth—probably one of the most beneficial institutes of 
the kind in existence. Here the soldier is as comfortably 
housed as he would be at a first-class hotel. The prices of 
meals are extremely moderate and the cooking is excellent. 

This admirable institution was founded in 1874, by Miss 
Robinson, popularly known in the Army as “the Soldier's 
Friend.” All her life she has displayed constant and untiring 
cfforts on behalf of the soldier at various camps and garrisons 
in the Kingdom. 

There is only one fault to be found in the management 
of this building—namely, that there is not sufficient develop- 
ment of the recreation department. Free teas, followed by 
prayer meetings, may be a most excellent combination ; but I 
would suggest that the large halls might be utilised for such 
mundane entertainments as smoking concerts, illustrated 
lectures, theatrical performances, &c. Miss Robinson, how- 
ever, has her own views on the matter, as the following 
extract from her published diary will indicate :— 

“A temptation in the form of an offer by a company of 
amateur actors (chiefly officers) to give a play with first-rate 
actresses at St. James’s Theatre, under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales ; 10,000 bills to be circulated in the West-end, 
which would make our work known, and hundreds of pounds 


would be raised for me. Have declined with thanks, though 
not fully stating reason, which is, that I want none but clean 





money. I hope never to accept any raised by gambling, 

drink-selling, acting, or cheating.” ° 

It is this somewhat sectarian spirit which repels very 
many who would be willing to assist the cause. 

There are many regulations which might be relaxed to 
suit the circumstances. For example, the rule by which the 
doors of a Soldiers’ Home in Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, are closed at 11 p.m. is absurd, to say the least of it 
The soldier who is passing through London is thus unable to 
visit a theatre or music-hall unless he elects to remain out all 
night. I regret to state that the Soldiers’ Homes in London 
are not as well kept as they might be. In comfort they are 
much inferior to those in Portsmouth and Dublin. The latter 
I regard as one of the finest in the kingdom. 

In any case they are too few and far between to cope 
with the vast stream of military men continually passing 
through London. As proof of this statement I may mention 
that 180 soldiers unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain 
admission to a twopenny doss-house in the East End of 
London only a few weeks ago. Assuming that it is not easy 
to make a soldiers’ hotel self-supporting, although Lord 
Rowton has successfully solved this difficulty, nevertheless 
the difference between receipts and expenditure is usually 
such a small one that it would be possible to supply a much 
needed want with a trifling expenditure. 

The successful soldiers’ hotel must be personally super- 
vised and run, as I have already stated, on business lines. 
You must treat the soldier as a rational being demanding 
accommodation in the same manner as any traveller and not 
as an outcast needing reformation, and the utility of the esta- 
blishment must not be marred by unnecessary regulations. 

One model institution in this respect is the Corps of 
Commissionaires, 419, Strand, W.C. Founded in 1859 by 
eighty-nine retired soldiers, each succeeding year has seen an 
increase in the numbers added to its ranks, the total strength 
on 1st January, 1898, being 2,351. In an interview which I 
had recently with Sir Edward Walter, the founder, he said, 
“The success of the Corps is due to the fact that it is 
organised not on charitable lines, but on strictly business 
principles. At Lord Strathcona’s request we found accom- 
modation for as many Colonials as we could find room for. 
They paid 3s. 6d. per week for a room, and the cost of meals 
averages 1s. 6d. per day.” 

As I can testify personally—being a Colonial—to the 
excellent management, I asked Sir Edward if he would be 
prepared to run a large hotel for soldiers onthe lines which 
have been so successful in the case of Colonial Volunteers if 
he was guaranteed from financial loss. “Personally speaking 
I don’t care about embarking on any fresh enterprise, but 
should it be required I am ready to give my services.” 

Surely here is the solution of one difficulty at least. 


A TROOPER. 


AN OPEN MINT AND FREE COINAGE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—Your correspondent, Mr. R. L. Everett, suggests 
that our present system of currency is detrimental to certain 
interests. I presume he means owners of, say, silver and 
copper are wronged because they cannot, like the owners of 
gold, get any amount of silver or copper which they choose 
to deposit at the Bank of England converted into Bank of 
England notes. But he cannot show what they lose or what 
owners of gold gain by the existing arrangement. He com- 
pares the mint to a commercial port, at which taxes may be 
levied upon a home product to the advantage of the home 
producer and the disadvantage of the home consumer, whereas 
there is not any analogy between the different cases. A mint 
is not established to add to the commercial value of gold by 
the act of coinage ; the fact is, the cost of coinage is an 
expense to avoid as far as possible, and we print notes to save 
the expense of stamping and alloying gold, holding the gold 
for its commercial value ready to displace notes issued as 
currency of equal value. We have selected gold as a standard 
of value, and Mr. Everett does not show that we could have 
done better, still less does he show how it would have been 
possible to work with several different standards of value as 
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a medium of exchange either at home or abroad. For con- 
venience in small transactions we have made silver to the 
extent of forty shillings only legal tender for debt, and we 
use copper tokens, but all is adjusted to a single gold standard 
of value. 

Let Mr. Everett propound his scheme for working our 
currency with an open mint, with free coinage, in several 
metals and multiple standards of value, and let us see how 
we should get along in business transactions at home and 
abroad. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
JouN W. Crompron. 
Rivington Hall, Lances., January, 1901. 


POEMS OF LEOPARDI. 
To the Edilor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik—As you are aware that I am not altogether to blame 
for the lateness of my rejoinder to some inaccuracies of your 
reviewer in your kind notice of my translation, I still claim 
the indulgence of your columns. 

First, with regard to your critic’s discovery of a veritable 
mare’s nest in the matter of masculine and feminine rhymes, I 
submit that I do not in every case substitute the former for 
the latter, and that Leopardi only quite infrequently used 
these in alternation : the proportion is about one in four. 

Was it, then, worth my while to retain these few mascu- 
line and feminine rhymes distinct in a language to which their 
spirit is alien? Had I been translating into French, for 
instance, it would have been quite a different matter. 

Secondly, I do nothing so absurd as render cespi by 
“stems,” as your reviewer might have seen with ordinary care. 
It is sfeli I translate thus, accurately enough, surely, since 
Leopardi applies the word foreste to the Genista. 

I would ask, too, if the blank verse lines your reviewer 
quotes were a fit sample to test my work in that line by being, 
perhaps, essentially the most unpoetic Leopardi wrote, and 
that, too, from their partaking of the nature of biographical 
statistics. No doubt, my denseness prevents me from seeing 
what is wrong with “youth's best years” for Teta verde, or 
with the surely quite naturalised words bouguet and féles as 
rhymes for way and prates. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Morrison, 
The Grammar School, Aberdeen, 
January 21st, Igor. 


BOER WOMEN AND CHILDREN CLOTHING 
FUND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—Under the auspices of the Women Workers of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee, a scheme has lately 
been set on foot for helping to provide clothing for the dis- 
tressed Boer women and children, now in destitutiou. 

The following committee :—Chairman, Lady Osborne 
Morgan ; Miss E. D. Bradby, hon. secretary ; Mrs. H. Chitty, 
hon. treasurer ; Mrs. J. Clarke, Mrs. Macgregor, Mrs. Mackail, 
Mrs. F. Mackarness, Miss C. E, Playne, Mrs. Kingsley Tarpey, 
is in communication with a committee of ladies in Capetown, 
who will receive and distribute garments sent out to them. 

Those who wish to help can do so by starting working 
parties in different centres; also by sending materials, or 
money, which is needed to buy the same for working parties, 
and to pay freightage and Customs duty. 

Ladies forming sewing-circles can obtain parcels of cut- 
out garments. 

Old clothes, which should be both good and clean, or 
they are not worth sending out, may be sent to Mrs. Mackail, 
6, Pembroke Gardens, London, W. 

New clothes, materials, and money may be sent to me, 
and I shall be glad to give further information. 

Seven consignments of clothing have already been 
despatched to Capetown. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. D. BRADBY. 
19, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, London, W., 
January 23rd, rgor, 


REVIEWS. 


FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. By Alexander Thomas Ormond. 
McCosh Professor of Philosophy in Princeton University, 
London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Tus is a notable and in many ways characteristic 
product of latter-day speculation in America. Professor 
Ormond’s philosophy is enterprising and it is sanguine; 
it is also remarkably assimilative. To use the author’s 
own language, there is scarcely a moment of thought 
which does not find recognition in the course of his 
reflection. The argument is under special obligation, 
for instance, to Schopenhauer and Lotze, but it also 
owes much to such contemporary influences as_ the 
genetic psychology of Professor Baldwin, the meta- 
physics of Professor Royce, and even the sociology of 
Professor Giddings. This peculiar sensitiveness to 
different trends of thought is significant of the author’s 
philosophical temper. His outlook is synoptic and 
always appreciative; he is at pains to correct the 
abstractness or one-sidedness of partial systems, but he 
is equally careful that the “ moment ” of truth should not 
be lost ; he does not, as too many philosophers in their 
haste, empty the child out with the bath. The result 
is that the whole book leaves the impression of eminent 
reasonableness and discretion. 

A general introduction gives the leading molif of 
Professor Ormond’s work. The time has come, he 
argues, for a fundamental consideration of the whole 
problem of philosophy. The old issue between 
empiricism and rationalism has been profoundly modi- 
fied by the “transforming influence of evolutionary 
conceptions; ”’ but it was Kant’s achievement to put the 
old question in a new form and raise it to a higher 
plane :— 

“In the reflection of Kant the two moments, empirical and 
rational, which had played separate roles in the movements of 
pre-Kantian thought, giving rise to mutually exclusive and 
antagonistic developments, were brought together, and it was 
the aim of Kant to lay the foundations of a concept of know- 
ledge that should be at once true to experience and just to the 
rational presuppositions which experience seems to involve.” 

We have only to recognise that— 

“ The two moments of experience are everywhere immanent 
in the system of Kant, and that his concept of their relation led 
to the postulate of an ultra-experiential term that is at the 
same time essential to experience and yet inaccessible to 
knowledge ”"— 

and we have an explanation of iae lines of cleavage 
that mark post-Kantian movements. Deny “the dualism 
between knowledge and the worid of rational presup- 
position,” and you get the idealist movement which 
reached its. final expression in “the splendid and, in 
many respecfs, enduring ” system of Hegel: affirm the 
dualism, at the same time putting the supreme emphasis 
on “the moment of experience,” and you get a return to 
the standpoint of Hume. This new form of empiricism 
resulted, according to Professor Ormond, in two con- 
structive movements from the side of “ experience” 
English or neo-Positivism which arose out of the union 
of Comte and Hume, and the Synthetic Philosophy 
which represents a “union of Hume with Kantism as it 
had filtered down through the medium of the school of 
Hamilton.” The defect of the new empiricism in either 
of its forms is “ the restriction of the notion of experience 
t> the phenomenal, and the rigid exclusion of the ultra- 
phenomenal, asalso ultra-experiential, and therefore, to all 
intents and purposes, unreal”: a position which is not 
really bettered by Herbert Spencer’s assertion of a “ tran- 
scendent reality,” which is ex hypothesi unknowable. The 
third constructive movement of the century, described 
as neo-Rationalism, had its origin in a reaction from 
this empiricism, and “in particular from its agnostic 
attitude towards the transcendent.” .The defect of 
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neo-Rationalism, however, lies in its tendency to 
approach the investigation of experience not only 
with “a postulate of rationality, which is indispensable, 
but with a pre-determined notion of the form which 
the rationality of experience must necessarily take.” 

“ The central moment of Hegelism is a pulse of unmodified 
absoluteness, and to this is due the characteristic defects of the 
system—its failure to realize a true point of distinction between 
absolute and relative, and its failure to ground mechanism as 
anything but unreal show or appearance.” 

Neither Green nor Caird, we are told, have been able 
to shake off the old Adam of the original Hegelism ; 
neither “is able to find any qualitative difference 
between the thought-activity in its finite or relative and 
its absolute forms,” 

The attitude of Professor Ormond towards Neo- 
Empiricism and Neo-Rationalism—which (if we may 
accept his version of the situation) together represent 
the divorce between “the notions of experience and 
rationality, involved in the dialectic heart of Kantism”— 
explains his own standpaint. With the Empiricists he 
agrees that “experience must supply to philosophy its 
point of departure and that the concept of experience 
must be its supreme category:” on the other hand, 
experience cannot be restricted to the phenomenal and 
the relative: the notion of experience must be reformed 
‘so as to be made all-comprehensive,” and it will then 
appear that the distinction between the phenomenal and 
the ultra-phenomenal (inexplicable upon the ordinary 
assumptions of empiricism) is “ internal to experience,” 
so that no a priori reason is left for denying “ the 
possibility of conceiving the whole content of expe- 
rience, inclusive of the ultra-phenomenon, under 
categories of knowledge.” With the Rationalists, again, 
heagrees that we must approach the investigation of expe- 
rience with the postulate of rationality: but, on the other 
hand, experience has the prior right, and the investiga- 
tion must in a large sense develop the form of rationality 
out of the process of ‘experience. The whole aim and 
endeavour of Professor Ormond’s book is, in effect, to 
justify two propositions (“ that are, in the last analysis, 
one’’) that “the world is, through and through, experi- 
ence,” and that “the world is, through and through, 
rational.” 

It is to be noticed that, although Professor Ormond 
alludes to the “transforming” doctrines of evolution, 
and has a good word to say for the work of G. H. 
Lewes, he ultimately decides that “ the notion of evolu- 
tion” has not seriously affected the foundations of 
knowledge, which is, in one sense, no doubt true ; all 
that can be claimed for it apparently is, that “it has 
rendered an enlarged and more effective development of 
empiricism possible” (which is, perhaps, a more vague 
than illuminating statement). Here, then, is Professor 
Ormond’s programme :— 

“The most pressing demand for epistemological construction 
does not spring from the modifying influence of the theory of 
cvolution, or from any other extraneous source, but primarily 
and fundamentally from the inadequacy of the basal concepts of 
epistemology itself. A theory of knowledge must be solidly expe- 
riential, while at the same time it avoids the pitfalls of tradi- 
tional empiricism. It must also make its final appeal to the 
principle of rationality while avoiding the mistakes of tradi- 
tional rationalism and its onesided emphasis of the relations of 
pure thinking. The student of knowledge needs in this respect 
to learn the lesson of Schopenhauer that there is a moment of 
will in all knowledge, and he cannot afford to scorn the mystics 
who will teach him that feeling also enters into the heart of 
rationality. And he will have learned his whole lesson if he 
realises the fact that the highest principle of the real in experi- 
ence is that of the ultimate unity of the true and good.” 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this 
review, to enter upon any detailed examination of the 
substance of Professor Ormond’s argument. To our mind, 
the most successful part is that which relates to “the 
evolution of the categories of knowledge.” Professor 
Ormond here takes psychological ground, and from this 
standpoint attempts such a restatement, or rather fresh 
construction, of the Kantian theory as will bring it more 
into line with “ the demands of contemporary thought ;” 
though he is surely mistaking the letter for the thought 


of Kant when he credits him with the view that space is 
a priori in the sense of being “ aloof from” or “ prior to” 
the process of experience. But, generally speaking, the 
whole of this part contains a good deal of careful and 
interesting work ; and it is perhaps needless to add that, 
as in the somewhat kindred speculation of Professor 
Royce, special prominence is given to the “ volitional” 
aspect of knowledge. 

The more distinctively metaphysical portion of the 
book is, as might be expected, less convincing, but it is 
characterized throughout by a most commendable desire 
to face difficulties, and to proceed from the analysis of 
“experience.” That the author has aimed at being 
constructive and comprehensive is undeniable, but it 
may be doubted whether in avoiding the “ mistakes ” of 
Kant, he has not fallen into the pitfalls of “ paralogism.” 
But it is impossible to do more than call attention to the 
resoluteness of the argument; if it is caviare to the 
general, it certainly deserves the sympathy and attention 
of philosophers. 

Professor Ormond’s book is only incidentally con- 
troversial or historical ; but it is full of references to 
philosophical systems, and these are not always as 
accurate or as intimate as they might be (e.g., the 
account of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ethical theory). The 
interpretation of Kant, in particular, tends to be 
mechanical; or, at any rate, it tends to put the 
emphasis on the wrong points. Kant, no doubt, used 
“experience” in a deliberately limited sense ; for he 
wanted to distinguish an “ object of experience” from 
the “ideas of reason” which, though they form part of 
experience in the widest sense, are not properly objects 
of experience, and are only falsified when they are 
made into such objects. But they are not cut off from 
“experience,” rather they arise out of it; and they 
have a reality of their own, though it is not the 
reality of an entity lying beyond all experience. Pro- 
fessor Ormond really goes along the road with 
Kant much further than his language suggests ; and 
it is when he parts company with Kant that his 
argument begins to get insecure and precarious. Still 
it must be admitted that the identity of “ the real Kant” 
is one of the unsettled questions in the history of philo- 
sophy, and it must be further conceded that Professor 
Ormond’s idealist construction is at least as reasonable 
as any other ; but it is ambitious and is liable to the 
defects of its qualities. : 

It is to be regretted that the book is disfigured 
with so many misprints, only a minority of which have 
been corrected in the list of errata, ‘The style, more- 
ever, is perhaps a little too full-blooded for its matter ; 
“through the interpretation of Sterling (but see list of 
errata) the pulsating heart of the Hegelian dialectic was 
projected into the field of English thinking,” is a not 
infrequent type of statement ; and a purist might reason- 
ably object to certain fours de force in terminology. On 
the other hand, the book is written with considerable 
verve and animation, and the reader who looks for 
“ pulsating ” dialectic will not be disappointed. 

We hope that Professor Ormond’s book will 
receive from philosophical students the consideration it 
undoubtedly merits. 


S. B. 





WOMAN AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


Woman : A SCIENTIFIC STUDY AND DeFreNce. Adapted from the 
French of M. Alfred Fouillée by Rev. T. A. Seed. 
Greening and Co. 


THE title of the work before usis Woman: a Scientific 
Sludy and Defence. It never occurred to us before that 
woman stood in need of a defence of any kind ; and 
what the women of our acquaintance would think of 
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being made the subject of a “ scientific defence” we 
shudder to conceive. The work which Mr. Seed has 
adapted from M. Fouillée contains a considerable 
amount of sound and suggestive argument against the 
scientific theories of the inferiority of woman ; but the 
plan of the book is a mistake. Instead of attempting 
to base the equality of the sexes on the domestic habits 
of some wretched amceba in the primeval twilight, the 
author should have turned on the men of science and 
told them, with all possible respect, that they have 
nothing whatever to do with questions of superiority 
and inferiority. Obviously they have not. Whether 
woman is structurally different to man is a matter of 
physical science, whether she is superior or inferior or 
equal is not a matter of physical science ; it is a question 
ot what you happen to want. Science does its duty in 
saying that monkeys have tails and men have not; but 
as for saying that it is better not to have tails, that is a 
matter of taste and imagination, and by no means 
certain even at that, 

The author himself quotes incidentally a remark- 
able instance of this in a citation from Herbert Spencer, 
but he does not seem to see the full fallacy that he is 
trying to expose. Herbert Spencer says, truly enough, 
that the interest of women is generally directed rather 
to persons than to ideas, and gives this as showing their 
inferiority, since the last products of human evolution 
are “abstract reasoning and the abstract emotion of 
justice.” Here we have in full operation that strange 
religious dogma which crept into the minds of so many 
evolutionists—the notion that the last thing must be the 
highest. In this case it is clearly untrue. To under- 
stand a man (as many women do) is to understand one 
of the most complex and untranslatable cryptograms 
conceivable, to understand a “cause” is to understand 
the clumsiest thing created, a mere alphabet of thought. 
What is “abstract justice”? Personally we know 
nothing about it, except thatin proportion as it becomes 
abstract it generally becomes unjust. If a preference 
for personal over abstract criticism be a mark of in- 
feriority, the great novelist must be inferior to the 
political wirepuller. But all this staring common sense 
is swept away by the philosopher who wishes to make 
biology prove what it can never prove and the sole test 
he applies is to ask what is the last product of human 
evolution. By that argument playing on the typewriter 
would be superior to playingon the organ. 

In any discussion of philosophic strictures upon 
women it was inevitable that Schopenhauer should be 
involved, though we fancy most wcmen and most 
believers in womanhood would be much more annoyed 
by Schopenhauer’s approval than by his denunciation. 
When a gentleman wishes for the destruction of the 
human race, and may therefore, presumably, reserve his 
affections for such things as assassination and typhoid fever, 
to be regarded by him with a loving smile would be rather 
disquieting than complimentary. But the particular pas- 
sage quoted in this book is so remarkable an instance of 
Schopenhauer’s astonishing literary ingenuity and still 
more astonishing unreality of experience and outlook, 
that it is worth a moment’s consderation. Women, 
says Schopenhauer, in effect, are the best guardians of 
children, because they are themselves children, “puerile, 
futile, limited.” Now we know what women do for 
children; they nearly kill themselves over them with 
work and anxiety; the simple and obvious way, there- 
fore, of testing the truth of Schopenhauer’s comparison 
is to ask what children do for children. If the “futility” 
and “limitation” of a little boy of seven lead him 
naturally to martyr himself for another little boy of 
seven, then the comparison is sound. But as we all 
know that they lead him to kick his shins and run away 
with his toys, the comparison is nonsense. It is surely 
strange that the name of philosopher should ever have 
given to a literary man, however brilliant, who was 
capable of basing an argument upon the amazing notion 
that people love what is like themselves. In fact, the 
whole of Schopenhauer’s theory of the childishness of 


women is capable of the shortest and simplest answer. 
If women are childish because they love children, it 
follows that men are womanish because they love 
women. 

The author speaks with just contempt of these 
efforts to discredit women by biological parallels. If it 
be true that certain baboons have a large amount of the 
maternal instinct, rational ethics have nothing to say to 
it except, “So much the better for the baboons.” They 
may be inferior to us in other respects ; so are the birds 
of the air. But a mortal with the wings of a bird is an 
angel, and a mortal with the maternal instinct is a 
mother. 

We think this book would have been better if it 
had been purely scientific or purely poetic and moral. 
Its biological thesis, that from the earliest dawn of life 
the two sexes have certain types and functions which may 
still be traced in their moral and mental attitudes, may be 
true and is very probable. The scope of the book and its 
dallyings with other matters, however, leave no space 
for the serious scientific demonstration of this. But 
while we suspend our judgment on the truth of the bio- 
logical contention we are heartily in agreement with the 
moral contention, and cannot see that it requires any 
biological machinery at all. The divinity of woman is 
to be decided by what she is, not by how she was made. 
It has always seemed to us truly extraordinary that 
Christians should have raised such a shriek of disgust at 
the “ degrading ” notion that man was made out of the 
lower animals, when the very Bible they defended 
described him, with splendid common sense, as made 
out of red mud. But it is stranger still that philosophers 
who have accepted in a healthier spirit the genial fact 
of our kinship with the other creatures, should try to 
revive the silly and vulgar prejudice against the animal 
world in order to throw discredit on the moral dignity 
of man or woman. To refuse to judge of souls, laws 
creeds or tendencies on their own merits is the perfec- 
tion of cosmic snobbery. To inquire whether a man's 
father did not keep a shop is far less snobbish than to 
inquire whether his ancestor did not keep a tail. 

The question is far too large a one to be treated 
here, but we have a strong conviction that the world 
will gradually, by a beneficent revolution, turn this idea 
upside down. Hitherto it seems to have been thought 
that in proportion as a phenomenon detached itself 
from the background, ceased to be serene, inevitable 
and obvious and became strange, diverse and audacious, 
an interesting development, it became less sacred and 
more profane. We venture to prophecy that the 
tendency now in progress to show everything, no matter 
how fundamental, as a growth, an experiment, a choice 
among alternatives, will at length result in a religious 
sense of wonder passing all the religions of the earth. 
The age of miracles will have returned ; for a man come 
from the womb will be as strange as a man risen from 
the dead and the sun rising in its season as startling as 
the sun standing still upon Gibeon. 

This is at least the true light in which to regard 
woman. If it were proved to us ten thousand times 
over (it has not yet been proved once) that woman 
laboured under eternal mental as well as physical 
disadvantages, it would not make us think less but 
rather more of that brilliant instinct of chivalry which 
saw in her peculiar possibilities and put her to higher 
uses. The whole romance of life and all the romances 
of poetry lie in this motion of the utterly weak suddenly 
developing advantages over the strong. It is the curse 
of the modern philosophy of strength that it is ridden 
with the fallacy that there is only one kind of strength 
and one kind of weakness. It forgets that size is a 
weakness as well as littleness; that the camel is just as 
weak for the purpose of going through the eye of a 
needle as the microbe for carrying a load of hay. 

As to what form this peculiar dignity of woman is 
to take at the present day, a question to which many 
pages of this book are devoted, we think it a matter for 
much more serious consideration than it has yet received. 
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We do not mean that we are out of sympathy with the 
modern movements. We believe firmly in the equality 
of the sexes, and we agree, moreover, that to use woman 
merely as a wooden idol is as bad as to use her as a 
wooden broom. But, in the interests of equality, we 
must say that we doubt whether the mere equalisation 
of sports and employments will bring us much further. 
There is nothing so certain to lead to inequality as 
identity. A mere struggle between the sexes as to who 
will make the best tinkers, tailors, or soldiers, is very 
likely indeed to result in a subordination of women infi- 
nitely more gross and heartless than that which disgraced 
the world up to now. What we really require is a 
revised and improved division of labour. Whatever 
solution may be best (we do not pretend for a moment 
to have decided) it must emphatically not be based upon 
any idea so paltry and small-minded as the idea that 
there is anything noble in professional work or anything 
degrading in domestic. Woman musi not be elevated 
as the worst type of working man is elevated, merely (to 
use the silly phrase) “to a better kind of work,” to 
choke the memory of his own class in a stick-up collar. 
If this is the only end of the noble promise of female 
emancipation, the intellectual woman’s lot will certainly 
be an ironic one, for she will have toiled to reach the 
haughtiest eminence from which she can look down 
upon the housemaid, only to discover that world has 
become sane and discovered that the housemaid is as 
good as she. 


G. K. C. 


A PENINSULA CAPTAIN. 


UNDER ENGLAND's FLAG. Memoirs of Captain Charles Boothby, 
R.E. London: A. and C. Black. 


THE service seen by Captain Charles Boothby was cf 
various character ; as was the case with most officers in 
the little army that England supported in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century. From time to time, 
as opportunity served, from one end of Europe to 
another, darts were planted to hatass Napoleon ; 
sometimes there was a Walcheren, sometimes a Maida; 
and, at length, the British arms took hold upon that 
position in the Peninsula from which no effort of the 
i-mperor’s veterans could drive them. How they clung 
to Portugal, so that the thought of them was never out of 
Napoleon’s mind, and thousands of good French troops 
must be kept there out of mischief, broiling in inaction 
and surrounded by murderers, until the swift break-up 
of the great power of the Continent began, and 
Wellesley could fight his way up to the Pyrenean gates, 
and through them—it is a famous story, never to be 
forgotten in the annals of war. Captain Boothby 
played his part in those memorable campaigns. But 
before he went to the Peninsula he was busy in other 
parts. He went with Sir James Craig to the assistance 
of the Neapolitan House in 1805, the expedition 
consisting, as far as I can gather, of some 10,000 or 
12,000 troops. Sir James’ orders were to join with the 
Bourbon forces and with a large corps of Russians that 
lay by Naples ; the composite force was then to have 
co-operated in Upper Italy with the Austrian and 
Russian armies. The whole plan was part of the 
general scheme of what is known as the Third Coalition. 
Napoleon, by one of the most splendid coups in his 
career, wrecked the Coalition utterly. One army 
capitulated to him at Ulm. Another was ground to 
pieces at Austerlitz. Two days before the latter battle 
was fought, King Ferdinand was reviewing the English 
at Castellamare; by the end of the month those troops 
had prudently withdrawn from a position where defeat 
by the conquering French was certain, and established 
themselves in Sicily, It was not until the July of 1806 


that General Sir John Stuart, recrossing the Strait of 
Messina with some 4,000 men, encountered a superior 
force of the Emperor’s troops at Maida, and defeated 
them, afterwards reducing the garrison of Scylla, thus 
securing both shores of the strait for a time. Mean- 
while, the blow dealt on the shores of the Danube had 
reached the heart of William Pitt, and Fox had opened 
negociations with the Emperor. The general opinion 
in the services with regard to this step is expressed by 
Captain Boothby, writing in August, 1806 :—‘‘ They tell 
us of peace, but I will not believe it. No Minister can, 
no Minister dare make peace in the present position.” 
However, in February, 1807, he was “ rather inclined to 
believe that the war is near its close.” As it lasted 
seven years more, it would appear that the military 
opinion on the question, When is the war to be over ? 
was worth no more then than it is now. But Captain 
Boothby, to do him justice, never thought that it was 
over because the Castle of Scylla had been occupied. 

After a short interval of leave, Captain Boothby 
managed to get attached to Sir John Moore during his 
short visit to the Court of Sweden in June, 1808. This 
ended in a quarrel between Sir John and the fiery son 
of the Vasas, and the English General thought it best 
to escape from Stockholm by a stratagem, embark his 
troops, and abandon the expedition. Captain Boothby, 
however, was entrusted with the task of surveying the 
Island of Sproe, with a view to steps being taken to 
prevent the French seizing it and forming a naval 
station there. 

Sir John Moore now assumed command of the 
English forces in Portugal, recently evacuated by the 
French armies. Thither Captain Boothby followed 
him as soon as his business in the Baltic was at an end. 
Here he was kept occupied with special service, in 
particular the obtaining of local information preparatory 
to the passage of Sir John Moore’s army into Spain 
towards Burgos—a movement which, undertaken in 
December, 1808, ended in that retreat to Corunna which 
is still the wonder of soldiers, and in the death of the 
general at the moment of success and victory. Without 
pretending to military knowledge, it is possible to follow 
with admiration the moves in the game played between 
Sir John and Napoleon. The Emperor had planned a 
fictitious retirement by the Duke of Dalmatia upon 
Burgos, while he himself, with other generals, were to 
close in from different quarters upon Sir John as he 
advanced upon the Duke. But “Sir John Moore, as 
appears both by his letters and his conduct, saw clearly 
the whole of this plan; he had prepared for the danger, 
calculated the time, and has acquired the glory of being 
the first general who has trustrated Buonaparte.” 
Captain Boothby rejoined the army in time to take part 
in the victory of Corunna and the embarkation of the 
troops, and again returned home. 

The last period of his service with which the present 
volume deals began in April, 1809, when he again set 
foot in Portugal. It was expected that retreat and 
re-embarkation was to be the order of the day, for 
Soult had taken Oporto, and Captain Boothby thought 
the English “dare not stay to come in contact with the 
French army ; at least, I think so.” It must be recollected 
that Moore’s retreat, splendid as it was, raised a storm of 
unintelligent indignation against the dead General, and 
also turned p»pular opinion much against the plan 
of harassing Napoleon in the Peninsula. But no sooner 
had the rumour of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s appointment 
to the comma in Portugal reached the army, than the 
ideas of all were turned in another direction. Sir Arthur 
came, and was soon at work; Captain Boothby was in 
Galicia with a detached brigade when the General 
crossed the Douro. We leave him writing home on 
receipt of the news of the battle of Wagram; it appears 
that the continuation of his journals must be sought for 
in another volume, already published. 

Nothing could exceed the loyal enthusiasm of 
Captain Boothby toward his superior officers. If we 
were to rely upon him, it would seem as if the army had 
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been officered principally by demigods. Sir —— 
Craig was “the finest officer in the service.” “ Never 
man looked more to personate the spirit of enterprise ” 
than Sir John Stuart. Colonel Campbell “is one of 
those men than whom there cannot be a better.” “I 
believe there is no man in the Army who is not confident 
in Sir John Moore.” “TI shall be very proud if I gain 
the esteem of such a noble man” as General Paget. 
Of Wellesley, then at the opening of his great series of 
campaigns in the Peninsula, the Captain writes :— 

“ Nothing can be finer than the passage of the Douro, which 
in his despatches Sir A. Wellesley makes too little of ; in short, 
it is plain he cannot write, for he did the same at Vimiera. 
However, he is dashing and able, and if a fair game lies before 
him, he will not, I hope, be able to cover the fame of his 
victories with clumsy relations.” 

(If | remember right, it was of the victory of Fuentes 
d’Onoro in 1811 that it was remarked that Massena’s 
account of it gave the victor far more credit than his 
own dispatches did.) 

This criticism of Wellesley’s prose style reminds 
me to observe that the Captain himself had a very con- 
siderable gift in that kind. Without putting him upon 
a level with Gibbon, who was in the Militia, or with 
De Bergerac (of the Gascon Cadets), or with Cervantes, 
who killed his Turk at Lepanto, it may be said that he 
writes with more inspiration than the majority of 
officers of that time or this could summon. He is 
certainly better than General Burgoyne. He speaks of 
“a thrilling stillness of words” used by Virgil in 
describing a sea-cave. The Queen of Naples is “an 
elegant ruin.” At Naples he meets with Coleridge, 
and exults with him over a beautiful sunset. He is con- 
tinually quoting. I find Milton, Goldsmith and Pope 
referred to in a single letter, together with Homer and 
a certain Mr. Couch, from whom a long extract is made, 
and whose literary personality has disappeared—unless, 
perhaps, handed down by atavism—from the minds of 
men. Boswell is well described as “an inconceivable 
goose,” but having undeniable “rectitude of heart.” 
Needless to say, Captain Boothby, despite the tainting 
companionship of Coleridge on one occasion, is a great 
stickler for restraint, which with him usually means 
formalism ; though it is only fair to say that he himself 
writes now and then ina quite emancipated style. After 
Maida he is saddened to find many of the French dead 
bearing letters on them, “ in female characters, expressed 
with all the tender beauties of the French tongue, and 
with an absence of reserve taught by the Revolution ” — 
a whimsical idea. Elsewhere he wonders, concerning a 
letter from “ F. E.,” how she could “ contrive to make it 
so pleasant and yet so proper. . .. Were I to 
write to her warm, kind, affectionate words, my heart 
would dictate fluently enough, but I am sure they would 
not pass the school of decorum.” 

Just as it may be thought that President Kruger has 
done us harm far greater than the loss of any troops in 
drawing out so much incompetence, folly and ferocity 
from the degenerate among us, it may be considered 
that Napoleon, implacable as he was to England, and 
fearfully as he crippled her, did the nation no bad turn 
in bringing to the front such men as this writer and the 
officers with whom he delighted to serve. The times 
are dark enough to warrant any foreboding. Let it be 
the prayer of Englishmen that a noble occasion, if it 
come, will find out for us noble men of the stamp of 
Captain Boothby and his friends. 


E. C. 





THE THRONE OF YORKSHIRE. 


A PICTURESQUE HISTORY OF YORKSHIRE. Part XV. The Ribble, 
Ingleborough, and Whernside. With numerous Illustrations. 
Founded on Personal Observation. By F. S. Fletcher. Dent 
and Co, 


Tuat portion of Yorkshire of which Ingleborough Hill 


is the centre, and of which the greater part can be seen 
from its summit, is the subject of this number of the 
series, which is intended to cover the whole of the 
county in eighteen monthly parts. The fine position of 
Ingleborough and the magnificent view of the district 
around and beneath it obtainable from its top fully 
justifies its well-known title of “The Throne of York- 
shire,” and year by year an increasing number of tourists 
pay their homage to this throne by a visit to its 
surrounding hills, caves and waterfalls. To such visitors 
the above publication should be an_ indispensable 
companion. 

No publication of this sort could do full justice to 
a district of which the chief feature is the beauty of its 
colouring, but the illustrations supplied, all of them by 
artists of reputation, give some idea of the chief objects 
of interest in the locality. Not that they leave nothing 
to be desired, for one could wish that the illustrations 
of Penyghent and Ingleborough conveyed a fairer 
impression of their height and bulk, and residents in the 
district will certainly regret the omission of many note- 
worthy spots, such as the limestone cliffs on the road 
between Settle and Clapham, and the remarkable slate 
calliards superimposed on the limestone rocks at Norber. 
But a book of pictures was not so much the object of 
the authors as a history of the district, relieved and aided 
by illustrations. 

Yet the district as such has no history, or none of 
which much record has been preserved.. It has no 
known battle-fields nor can it boast of places connected 
with important national events. All the history that it 
possesses is the history of its different localities, of places 
like Ingleton, Settle, Giggleswick, or Sedbergh. The 
history of the two latter places is chiefly the history of 
their respective excellent grammar-schools, but it cannot 
be said that the history of these, which is here pre- 
sented to the reader in some detail, is at all calculated 
to enthral a stranger. And in reference to Giggleswick 
Grammar-school, whilst it is true that Mr. Morrison has 
presented it with “a very fine school chapel,” now 
nearly complete, in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee, it is not true that in so doing he had any design 
“of doing his old school a service,” for Giggleswick, to 
its loss, does not claim Mr. Morrison among its more 
illustrious alumni. 

Of more general interest than the history of the 
grammar-schools or the churches of the district is the 
history of the discovery or the exploration of its caves, 
and of these, of course, the famous Ingleboruugh Cave, 
first discovered and explored in 1837, occupies the most 
prominent place. The account here given of it is 
derived solely from Professor Phillips’ Rivers, &c., of 
Yorkshire; but though the professor’s history is quite 
unexceptionable, it was written as long ago as 1855, 
and the reader is left uninformed of the cave’s later 
history, more especially of the great storm in 1872, 
which has made it almost impossible to reach the more 
remote end of the cave. The writer says that when 
the traveller stands in the Giants’ Hall, the extreme end, 
“he is standing in the heart of Ingleborough,” but he 
does not add that, to stand there at all, the traveller 
must proceed for a considerable distance in the posture 
assigned as a curse to the tempter of Adam and Eve. 
It is probable that not one visitor in a thousand ever now 
sees the beautiful formations referred to as the orna- 
ments of the Giants’ Hall. 

More fault must be found with the writer’s history 
of Gaping-ghyll Hole, another cave going straight down 
into the earth on the slopes of Ingleborough. The 
writer says :— 

“It is said to be known to be 350ft. in depth. A French 
explorer, M. Martel, made some investigation of it a few years 
ago, and was lowered by ropes into its blackness for a con- 
siderable depth. What lies deep down at the foot of this 
chasm no one probably will ever know.” 

But this statement gives a wholly wrong impression of 
the facts. It was little short of an historical event in 
the district when M. Martel descended this alarming 
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Pothole in 1895. The present writer saw him descend, 
and ascend, and heard his communications by telephone 
from the bottom. M. Martel has also supplied him and 
the public generally with a description of what he 
found at the foot of the chasm. Since M. Martel’s 
entirely successful descent, the Yorkshire Ramblers 
have on several occasions descended the same hole, and 
have published a most interesting account of their 
explorations along the floor-bottom for a long distance. 
It may be added that M. Martel ascertained that the 
depth was 330, not 350ft. It is to be regretted that 
concerning a spot of so much local interest the writer 
of this passage should have done so little justice either 
to M. Martel or to the Yorkshire Ramblers, whose con- 
spicuous courage has deprived of all mystery the lowest 
depths of this black abyss. 

Another mistake must be noticed in reference to 
Hellifield, of which we are told that “ there was once a 
Peel, or stronghold,” there, “ built originally in Saxon 
times and subsequently enlarged and strengthened by 
the Hamertons.” But it is there still, within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of the station, though it no longer belongs 
to the Hamertons. 

The errors above noted deduct somewhat from the 
general excellence of the work, but they are errors that 
admit of easy correction, and it may be hoped that, in 
the ultimate publication of the series as a complete 
whole, these flaws in an otherwise meritorious work 
may no longer be present. In what purports to be a 
history of Yorkshire there ought to be no doubt of the 
sense in which the word picturesque is applied to it. 


J. A. FARRER, 





STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tuis work reminds us that the United States as a com- 
munity had an existence before the War of Indepen- 
dence, and that its social arrangements had more in 
common with the mother country before the days when 
enormous territory, the interposition of great and thinly 
inhabited areas between centres of congested popula- 
tion and the development of the American temperament 
had altered American habits of life and methods of 
communication. As the book deals with an age when 
only the nucleus of the present Republic had been 
formed, it does not as arule go beyond New England 
and the Southern States. Remembering that Maine, 
one of the New England States, has tried in vain to 
enforce a liquor prohibition law, it interests us to find 
that from the beginning the Puritan settlers regarded 
the maintenance of an “ ordinary” or tavern as a proper 
duty of every township. The word “ordinary” does 
not belong to smart life to-day, but is still used of the 
meal which, ¢.g., inns provide for country farmers on 
market days. The ordinary seems to have been used 
by the Puritan elders to settle church matters, even 
such delicate adjustments as that of seating the meeting. 
In a minute of some such act :— 

“ Brother Richard Jackson's wife to sit where Sister Kempster 
was wont to sit. Ester Sparhawke to sit in the place where 
Mrs. Upham is removed from. Mr. Day to sit the second seat 
from the table. Ensign Samuel Greene to sit at the table. 
Goody Gates to sit at the end of the Deacon's seat. Goody 
Wines to sit in the gallery.” 

Men of consideration among the New Englanders seem 
to have watched with a jealous eye any attempt to turn 
their inns into places of lively entertainment instead of 
hospitable convenience. Taverns, however, increased, 
obeying less strict rules but not losing respectability. 
Boston in 1714 had ten thousand inhabitants and nearly 
eighty places of refreshment of different grades, but 
little disorderliness. 

In the southern colonies population was more 


scattered and private hospitality was in use where there 
were no inns. In Virginia, where there were ordinaries, 
tobacco seems to have been accepted in lieu of the 
metal currency. Any one curious to acquaint himself 
with the various beverages, fashions of eating, quality of 
fare, ways of landlords, tariffs during the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth centuries will find details 
set forth with minute precision. The landlord appears 
to have been more of a “ person” than the English land- 
lord, perhaps because in the colonies there were no 
county families to be obsequious to. John Adams thus 
describes the host and ‘beslees of one well-known 
house :— 

“Landlord and landlady are some of the grandest people 
alive, landlady is the great-granddaughter of Governor Endicott 
and has all the notions of high family that you find in the 
Winslows, Hutchinsons, Quincys, Saltonstalls, Chandlers, 
Otises, Learneds, and as you might find with more propriety in 
the Winthrops. As to landlord, he is as happy and as big, as 
proud, as conceited, as any nobleman in England, always calm 
and good natured and lazy, but the contemplation of his farm 
and his sons his house and pasture and cows, his sound 
judgment as he thinks and his great holiness as well as that of 
his wife, keep him as erect in his thoughts as a noble ora 
prince. 

Landlords had a name to be inquisitive. Benjamin 
Franklin provided for this, and had a way of announcing 
briefly, on his arrival at a house, his calling, business, 
destination, &c. Some historians say that the conquest 
of Canada hastened the American Revolution by taking 
the fear of France from before the eyes of the colonists ; 
but the changing fashions of tavern signs show that the 
colonists did not realise this, for General Wolfe was a 
favourite figure for pre-Revolutionary after 
the Declaration of Independence he was usually taken 
down. Such, and all other signs recalling the days of 
British allegiance gave way to portraits of George 
Washington and American Eagles or heads of liberty. 
William Pitt was not unknown as a subject for a tavern 
sign. At an earlier date these taverns had been places 
for “ listing” in the King’s service against the French ; 
in the “ French war of 1744” the Governor of Jamaica 
sent his “ leftenants ” to Philadelphia to fill up his regi- 
ments, thereby drawing warriors from the Quaker com- 
munity, whom he enticed by promise of grants of land 
in Antigua. Bostonians, too, were solicited to join the 
Independent Company of Gentlemen Rangers now in 
Nova Scotia. Certain historic taverns have some interest 
for their connection with the Revolution, either as the 
meeting-places of men brooding over their wrongs or 
as scenes of military operations, but, on the whole, we 
turn with relief to the consideration of turnpikes and 
post-chaises. Here the authoress’s “ patriotism” or 
“nationalism” is more in evidence, frequent compari- 
sons being made to the disadvantage of English 
travelling. ‘To this day Americans despise the inferior 
accommodation of English trains. She claims, that in 
the northern province roads were good, particularly in 
Massachusetts :—“ The English carriages were very 
heavy. In America we adopted the light weight Conti- 
nental carriages—because our roads were good.” 

At the same time the traffic on the Great North 
Road, the Bath Road, and the Exeter Road was enor- 
mous during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and thus the wear and tear on these English roads was 
greater than any American road. It is a little unfair to 
select, in proof of a statement that English roads were 
bad at the end of the eighteenth century, the fact (per- 
haps isolated) that it took two days and three nights’ 
incessant travel to get from Manchester to Glasgow. 
This was one of the most difficult of roads, including a 
rise of 2,o00ft. over Shap Fell. Bridges were poor until 
the great American impulse traction was the desire to 
outstrip the mother country ; then theyimproved. After 
the establishment of independence there was a great 
movement from New England towards Ohio and the 
West. This caused a mail road to be built, called the 
Mohawk Turnpike. Moreover, the difficulties of moving 
troops and stores during the war led to a permanent 
improyement in means of communication. 
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We must confess that the description of New 
England post roads by the names of the towns which 
they connected does not convey much to us, because the 
towns are not those best known in the United States 
of to-day and the distances between them are equally 
unfamiliar, The authoress thinks that the mails were 
generally carried with greater regularity and safety in 
the eastern colonies than in the old country in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Yet Hugh Finlay, who 
was made postal surveyor in 1773 by the British Govern- 
ment of the mail service from Quebec, Canada, to St. 
Augustine, Florida, and who therefore had a chance of 
seeing the service “ steadily and seeing it whole,” was 
anything but impressed by the administration. One 
element of insecurity, however, much felt in England, 
seems to have been wanting in America, a due supply of 
highwaymen. Certainly Mrs. Earle fills a respectable 
number of pages with exploits of American highway- 
men, for an entire absence of them would give an 
account of stage coaching an air of unreality, but they 
cannot compare with their English fellow-workers. 
There is no particular reason why an American should 
plume himself on this score. A young community, 
unless it start as a penal settlement, is free from certain 
corruptions of an old one, and there is more room for 
every one to live by labour. Moreover, the founders of 
New England were the results of no ordinary selec- 
tion. 


H. M. C. 





THE ORNITHOLOGISTS’ MCECENAS. 


Lorp LILFORD, THOMAS LITTLETON, FourRTH Baron, F.ZS., 
President of the British Ornithologists’ Union. A Memoir by 
his Sister. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


Ir is indeed well for a lighter branch of science to own 
such a patron as the subject of this little sketch. All 
naturalists, particularly those who shared with the late 
Lord Lilford a love of. his life-long study, will welcome 
gratefully this devoted memoir of one to whom their 
hobby owes more than can, perhaps, ever be expressed. 
Blessed with wealth and position he was granted suffi- 
cient years of health to enable him, by travel and 
observation in foreign countries, to qualify as a really 
capable naturalist before he was seized in the cruel grip 
of his hereditary foe—gout; an heirloom which for 
nearly the last forty years of his life crushed and 
crippled his frame and eventually left him a hopeless 
physical wreck :— 

“It claimed him,” says his sister, “ from the sixties onwards, 
and there was scarcely a year in which he was not more or 
less invalided.” 

“ Few,” writes Dr. Drewitt, in a short note of recollections, 
“knew how complete this helplessness was, and under what 
difficulties existence was carried on. They scarcely realised 
that during the last ten years of his life he was not only unable 
to stand, but even unable to turn from side to side without help 
and that the only possible exercise was taken in a bath chair, 
into which and out of which he was lifted ina sheet by his 
servants,” 

Born in 1833, Lord Lilford was a born observer of 
nature. When still a child of only five— 

“It was necessary, in his father’s opinion, that he should 
undergo the time-honoured punishment of birching. The 
corporal chastisement was administered in the dusk of an 
autumn evening, in the study at Lilford, and when it was over 
and he was restored to the perpendicular position he observed 
with considerable sangfroid. ‘It didn’t hurt much ; there’s a 
brown owl flying by.’” 

At Harrow he was already a collector, and at seventeen 
began his ornithological contributions to the Zoologist, 
After Harrow he visited Switzerland, where he learnt 
much lore, and when he went to Oxford, in 1852, “ his 
knowledge of birds and animals was remarkable.” 


It seems quite possible to understand that the dons 
should object to his keeping badgers in his rooms and 
to sympathise with the horrified exclamations of the 
poor Irish servant-girl when she came in one morning 
into his lodgings, weeping bitterly, and sobbing out, 
“them scaly bastes have killed the cat.” The “ scaly 
bastes ” were two armadillos. 

In the summer of 1856 he made his first great tour 
in Southern Europe, visiting Corsica, Sardinia, Spain 
and a host of other charming places : he was away two 
years, during which time he prosecuted his researches 
trom Corfu, where he had made his headquarters. In 
1861 he succeeded to the title, and shortly afterwards 
began to build those famous aviaries round his lovely 
home. It was in 1864 and 1865 that he surveyed Spain 
in earnest—it was his favourite residence abroad—and 
his contributions to the Jbis (a journal of which he was 
one of the chief supporters) on the then little known avi 
fauna of that country have always been regarded as of an 
extremely brilliant character. His increasing malady in 
succeeding years more and more restricted his visits 
abroad, but he was able to cruise round Spain in his 
yacht so late as 1883, though sorely troubled by his 
enemy. And yet, when one reads the letters—of which 
there are many in this book—from him to his friends 
one cannot but be struck with the cheery tone and 
happy language in all of them from first tolast. Instead 
of, as his illness increased, developing—as he, to whom 
travel, sport and outdoor life were almost everything, 
might well have done—into a morose and embittered 
man he preserved a tranquillity of mind and kindness of 
temperament which was more than touching to those 
who had the privilege of meeting him. As Mr. Dresser 
says in a letter to his sister :— 

“ You can perhaps best testify to his sweetness of disposition, 
but I cannot help recalling how I have seen him sitting with 
his hands swathed in cotton wool when suffering from a severe 
attack of gout, and at the same time conversing as pleasantly 
as if he were in perfect health.” 


And another dear old friend writes :— 


“ Nor was there evera murmur at his helplessness, nor an 
angry word for a servant who might hurt his sensitive limbs, 
but perfect courtesy for all, even for the tiresome and the 
ignorant.” 


Of his skill as a field naturalist—it is doubtful if he 
had an equal—of his long correspondence with all the 
other masters of his craft, of his charities, of his 
generosity to all struggling naturalists, it is not possible 
within the short limits of a review to do more than hint 
at ; it is, perhaps, sufficient to say that his knowledge and 
his purse were alike at his colleagues’ disposal. 

Of his two great works, Coloured Figures of the Birds 
of the Brilish Islands and The Birds of Northamptonshire, 
it is hardly necessary to add more praise to that already 
unanimously bestowed upon them. 

Of his glorious aviaries and their feathered inhabi- 
tants and of the captive wilderness of creatures round 
Lilford Hall no one can write so as to paint their real 
charm: a visit—constant visits—alone conveyed some 
idea of this strange birds’ paradise. His early life isa 
story of a naturalist’s ideal: his later years a history of 
a happy life of physical pain, his happiness brought to 
him by a rare mental courage the picture of which alone 
makes this memoir one which should be read. 

As for the book itself it is eminently readable— 
letters to old friends, recollections from some he has 
left behind, beautiful illustrations by Thorburn and 
Lodge and others showing the home and the happy 
birds, and, as a fitting frontispiece, a photogravure of 
the kind features of their master. 

Sad though a memoir must always be, no naturalist 
can fail to greet with pleasure this memorial of their 
honoured, loved and accomplished chief. 


J. A. B. 
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THE FACT OF CHRIST. 


Tue Fact or Curist. By P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., Renfeld 
Church, Glasgow. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Tuts volume contains a series of lectures delivered to a 
Sunday evening Bible-class. The author’s object may 
be said to be generally to prove the reasonableness of 
the Christian faith, when one starts from the proper 
initial position—namely, the historic fact of Christ ; and 
endeavours to do full justice to all its implications. We 
may say at once that Mr. Simpson has given us an 
admirable and most helpful review of the field: and 
that while his conclusions are in harmony with the 
creed of the Church, his pages give obvious proofs of 
independent and fresh thinking, and of thorough 
acquaintance with modern literature bearing on the 
subject. 

In his first chapters—where the author discusses 
the “ Data of Christianity ’—he states his opinion that the 
most popular religious criticism of the day is an attempt 
to answer the question : What is the religion of Christ ? 
And in the discordant responses returned—Church 
authority, doctrines, ethical conduct, inward experi- 
ences—he finds cause to believe that the significance of 
Christ’s utterance, ‘‘ Whom do ye say that I am?” has 
been lost sight of. Back to this point, therefore, he desires 
to lead us. ‘“ The dal/a of Christianity are in the fact of 
Christ.” He believes that by taking up this position the 
flank of Agnosticism is turned. Men are not asked first to 
accept what isnot verifiable. They are asked to face a his- 
toric fact. In proceeding in the second chapter to unfold 
the meaning of this fact he shows that the fact of history is 
at the same time a fact of conscience because of the 
acknowledged moral supremacy of Christ, and Hisattitude 
of offered help pressed upon all mankind. Christ is not 
an interesting historic study ; He isan imperious, present 
demand and appeal. Moral neutrality towards him is 
not possible. The first significance of the fact of Christ 
the author finds in His being at once the ideal of human 
character and the dynamic power through which that 
ideal is striven for. But if Christ beso much, a unique 
exception to all other men, there must be a reason 
adequate, Sinlessness carries with it the Divine. And 
in Christ we have the Father, not found otherwise in 
nature, history, or the sphere of morals. “ The Incarna- 
tion alone gives faith its supreme word about God's 
character—that God is Love.” Here is a_ well-put 
sentence :— 

“When Mr. Spencer asks us if we can believe that ‘the 
Cause, to which we can put no limits in space or time, and of 
which our entire solar system is a relatively infinitesimal 
product, took the disguise of a man,’ he may think he is giving 
us an imposing conception of God ; but no conception of God 
is less imposing than that which represents Him as a kind of 
millionaire in worlds, so materialised by the immensity of His 
possessions as to have lost the sense of the incalculably greater 
worth of the spiritual interests of even the smallest part of 
them.” 

Such is the second meaning of the fact of Christ, which 
leads to the final meaning as interpreted by the Cross, 
where the reality of sin is witnessed to and the problem 
of forgiveness solved. Dismissing the Hegelian view 
of the Incarnation as superficial, Mr. Simpson asserts that 
the only adequate measure of that stupendous fact is the 
other stupendous fact of sin. And Christ who reveals 
sin reveals, because He achieves, forgiveness. The 
author is reverent and temperate in stating his views of 
the Atonement. God cannot forgive as we forgive each 
other. He is the “source and centre of the ethical 
order of the universe.” And a forgiveness like man’s 
to man would involve “ moral anarchy.” Contrasting 
the agony in the last hours of Christ with the philosophic 
calm of those of Socrates, he infers that, unless we are 
to believe that Socrates touched a higher ideal than 
Christ, there entered into the sufferings of our Lord an 
element in virtue of which God’s ethical order was 
linking sin and its desert together, in order that the way 


might be cleared for forgiveness, There is a mystery 
here : for— 

“To understand fully the Atonement were to understand 
these three things and their ultimate relation to each other— 
the greatest thing in God, which is His love; the strongest 
thing in the universe, which is law; and the darkest thing in 
man, which is sin.” 

But the author does not hold with those who are averse 
to further inquiry into the rational and moral principles 
of the Atonement ; and in an addendum he discusses 
these, indicating his conviction that the ultimate solutic n 
is to be sought for in Christ’s identification of Himself 
with humanity in virtue of which sin was judged and 
condemned, and Christ’s deliverance was humanity's 
deliverance :— 

“ How it works out and what it precisely meant for Him are 
not to be unguardedly stated. Expressions such as that God 
punished Christ, or that God was angry with Him, are inappro- 
Diity" and the latter is—as even Calvin adinits—an impossi- 

Anyhow, the faith that yields to Christ not only receives 
the spirit of Christ, but in the act of personal union 
enters on present enjoyment of the benefits of Christ's 
conquest by death. Forgiveness, and the Forgiver, and 
the Forgiver’s character come together into the soul, 
or not at all. 

In a very interesting closing chapter Mr. Simpson 
answers the question, What is a Christian? If Chris- 
tianity be detined as the meaning of the fact of Christ, 
then a Christian is one who responds to that meaning, 
as it is brought home to intellect or conscience. Such 
a response may be real, though not perfect. We 
all admit it in the moral sphere; why not in the 
intellectual? If one who falls far short of Christ’s 
moral and ethical ideal be nevertheless called a 
Christian, why not one whose doctrinal beliefs are 
short of the recognised standard? Mr. Simpson thinks 
the same tolerance should be measured out to both ; 
since it is not the amount of achievement in either beliet 
or conduct that counts, but the honesty of our purpose. 
While thoroughly in sympathy with his general position, 
we are not quite sure whether the matter can be pre- 
sented in so simple away. It seems to leave room for 
some awkward contingencies, such as the recognition of 
an honestly convinced Unitarian as one who should be 
welcomed into the fellowship of the Christian Church. 
An ethically imperfect man confesses his fault. An 
intellectually imperfect man—by the presumption—has 
no fault to confess. It is not a question merely of allow- 
ing this man or that the name of “Christian ;” one 
might gladly concede it in the case of any man who 
owned the moral and final supremacy of Christ as 
Teacher. It is the question of the practical conse- 
quences that emerge when it is once allowed that a 
sincere Unitarian, for example, is only a “less mature 
Christian, not necessarily a less real,” than a sincere 
Trinitarian. But this is not for present discussion. We 
most cordially recommend this excellent littie volume to 
young men, and others who have religious difficulties. 
It puts the essential points in the Christian argument 
into a nutshell; it is written in a singularly crisp and 
interesting style; it has the merit of discarding pro- 
fessional and hackneyed terms; it fights with modern 
weapons against modern foes; and it contains as much 
to the purpose as many far more pretentious volumes. 


G. R. 





UTOPIA, LIMITED. 


THE “MACHINE” ABOLISHED AND THE PEOPLE RESTORED TO 
Power. By Charles C. P. Clark, M.D. New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


ScorNniNnG the wisdom of the adage, Dr. Clark seeks by 
legislation to produce the civic virtue which will purify 
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American politics and at the same time render the 
Government thoroughly democratic. His plan, like 
many similar ones, has numerous theoretical merits, 
joined with the disadvantage of being fanciful and 
impractical, But the book is an interesting one if it 
were only for its analysis of political conditions in the 
United States. Interesting, too, is the account of the 
origins of party organisation, the development of which 
is traced from the time of Monroe, when the personal 
leadership of the heroes of the Revolution ceased and 
there was a definite break with English tradition, 
through the days of the strife of ambitious men, when 
the Government gradually escaped popular control and 
fell a prey to the organisation whose “boss” parcels 
out among its company all political function. 

Reflecting that popular elections work well in small 
communities and ill in large ones, the author concludes 
that there must be some error in the method of direct 
election. He holds fast to the principles of democracy, 
but asserts that the political education of the people is 
an impossibility. Not only is the intelligence of the 
average voter unequal to the proper selection of the 
functionaries of large constituencies, but still less is he 
able to vote wisely upon the intricate questions of legis- 
lation. Notwithstanding this difficulty, it is the problem 
of Goverment to employ all the native forces of politics 
and to profit by the intelligence of each voter. In 
Dr. Clark’s opinion this may be done in the following 
way :— 

_ The whole body of the people would meet every 
third year in companies of two hundred each, the names 
of the citizens being drawn by lot for this purpose. 
After due deliberation in strict privacy, they would 
proceed to the election of a delegate, who should not 
be of their own number. The delegates thus chosen 
would form a body which would elect all officers, 
except when the number of delegates exceeded two 
hundred, when they also would assemble in divisions 
and elect representatives of a higher grade. Every 
detail of these meetings would be regulated by law. 
Popular authority would be incessant, for all officers 
would hold their positions only during the pleasure of 
their electors. 

It is claimed that no fraud will here be possible, no 
false counting, no‘uncertainty of election, no unsettle- 
ment of business, no “rotation in office.” Under the 
beneficent influence of this system party will be 
abolished and the influence of office abated. Thus a 
true representation of the popular will is assured, and 
the voter will act within the sphere of his intelligence. 

Mr. Morley has somewhere said that to appreciate 

institutions fairly you must not hold them up against 
the light that blazes in Utopia. The author neglects 
this advice. He has held up every defect to its 
searching rays. He has described evils of the past as 
still existing, showing nothing of the successes of the 
present system, none of those movements of political 
reform, which have been one of the most marked 
characteristics of popular government in America for 
hfteen years and more. If the history of that period 
proves anything, it proves that the evils of Tammany 
rule are not to be remedied by granting a charter for the 
creation of a Utopia. 
_ Many reformers have themselves been an obstacle 
in the path of reform; they have had no adequate 
acquaintance with the “machine” they attack, they 
have lacked practical knowledge of human nature and 
sympathy with human misery. It is a noteworthy fact 
that every important reform hitherto has been accom- 
plished through the agency of party. In this way the 
“ Civil Service Laws” have been enacted, and their 
scope widened yearly. So, too, the “ Black Act” has 
been repealed in New York State and “ Primary Election 
Law” amended, which now makes it possible for the 
majority of the voters of any party to control the nomina- 
tions, w'sile the labours of the Lexow and Mazet Com- 
mittees have been worth many laws. But of these 
things Mr, Clark says nothing. 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Tue Roya. Navy: A History. By W. L. Clowes and others. 
London : Sampson Low. 


Tuis volume carries the history of the Navy from 1803 
to 1813—perhaps the most eventful period of British 
history. The contents divide themselves into civil and 
military, though the latter term, as used by our authors, 
is not particularly appropriate. The chapter on “ The 
Civil History of the Royal Navy 1803 to 1815” is of the 
utmost interest ; we only wish that it had been possible 
to assign to it more than forty out of the 560 pages 
which constitute the volume. Besides such important 
trifles as uniform, promotion, and pay, the learned writers 
(Messrs. Clowes, Wilson, Mahan and others) attempt to 
deal (in the course of two pages) with the Berlin decrees 
and their effect upon British trade, and also with the 
Order of the Bath. 

The cruelty of the punishments inflicted for slight 
faults is incredible, while for serious offences men were 
flogged until they fainted. No less than 300 men were 
flogged or “started” on a single ship within one week, 
and this, too, at a time when they were blockading an 
enemy’s port. If the discipline was severe, there were 
few compensations in pay or prize-money. Lord 
Cochrane told the House of Commons :— . 

“The Fox, frigate, under the command of his brother, had 
been in the East Indies fifteen years ; the Sceptre eight years ; 
the Albatross twelve, &c. Not one farthing of pay had been 
given all that period to all those men.” 

No wonder it was found necessary to resort to the 
pressgang. A seaman of the Revenge, who served from 
1805 to 1811, had joined the Navy voluntarily, and was 
proud of his profession, gives a most melancholy picture 
of the interior of that vessel. After having been 
examined by the doctors and reported seaworthy, he 
was ordered down to the hold with his “ companions in 
wretchedness,” where the rats were running over them 
all night. There were 200 of them, “including a 
number of the ‘ Lord Mayor’s men,’ a term given to those 
who entered to relieve themselves of public disgrace, 
and who are sent on board by the City magistrates for a 
street frolic or a night charge.” They were received 
like convicts and treated like niggers. It was a marvel 
that there were not more mutinies at the Nore. 

But this severity was not confined to men before 
the mast; if an officer like Sir R. Calder omitted to 
follow up an engagement with a superior force of the 
enemy, even when his defeat would have meant disaster, 
he was tried by court-martial and sternly reprimanded. 
As for “unconditional surrender,” it was a_ thing 
undreamt of while a shot remained in the locker. In 
this respect the Navy has always been more severe 
than the Army. 

For most readers, of course, the main interest of 
the book is Nelson, his strategy, his battles, and above 
all his crowning triumph at Trafalgar. But this portion 
does not call for any comment, though it must be said 
that if the narrative is thrilling it owes that quality to 
matter rather than to styie. 

Mr. Clowes’ criticism of Napoleon’s naval strategy 
is sharp—for the Emperor, it must be remembered, 
always mapped out a plan of operation for his admirals 
as well as his generals ; his final disaster, indeed, was 
partly due to the jealous restriction of their initiative. 
The French plan was to concentrate every fleet in the 
Channel, strike one decisive blow, and provide for the 
crossing of the army of invasion. Nelson, on the contrary, 
made a point of fighting every ship he met, and thus 
prevented the formation of a powerful combined fleet. 
It has often been observed that no feature of naval 
warfare in the Trafalgar period is more striking than 
the unquestioned superiority of British sailors and 
tacticians. While Nelson complained repeatedly of the 
incompleteness of his fleet’s outfit, his confidence in its 
men was only surpassed by their devotion to its admiral. 

It may be added that Mr. Clowes corrects Southey’s 
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account of Nelson’s death, saying that he was struck by 
‘“‘a musket ball discharged, very probably, without having 
been knowingly aimed at” him, and so disposes of the 
old story about the fatal star. 

The book shows every indication of immense labour 
in its production, but the details are often wearisome. 
It was surely unnecessary to record all the Christian 
names of every commanding officer in all the indecisive 
engagements which preceded Trafalgar. The style of 
the work, as I have already hinted, is not always equal to 
its subject ; perhaps the writers are hampered by the 
laborious accuracy of their researches. Here and there 
you may come upon a sentence almost Thucydidean in 
its construction. As when Mr. Clowes says of the 
dramatic close of Nelson’s career :— 

“Eminently appropriate, therefore, was the fall of such a 
man at the instant when, having surpassed all his predecessors, 
he had placed his country in so strong a position that he ceased 
to be necessary to her.” 

Among the illustrations are many photogravure portraits 
of distinguished admirals and officers. 





ROD AND GUN. 


AUTUMNS IN AKGYLESHIRE WITH Rop AND GuN. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Haidy, with lilustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 


SPORTSMEN may be divided into two classes—those 
who care more for the chase than the killing and those 
who merely make “ bags” and break records. But the 
latter are not sportsmen, as T. E. Brown would say, and 
their method is nothing but Kiplingism out of place. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy belongs to the better and older 
class. He knows, as our modern organisers of drives do 
not know, that true sport is to be found not in the firing 
of guns or casting of line, but in that exhilarating 
exercise of every faculty when the intellect of the 
hunter is matched against the instincts of the hunted. 

Books on shooting and fishing are so often mere 
chronicles of slaughter that one is not less surprised than 
delighted to tind a volume such as this, which is some- 
thing more than a record of impossibly long shots or 
incredibly heavy fish. Nothing is more demoralizing to 
the angler than the comparison of weights. The habit 
leads first to exaggeration and finally to flat lying, while 
many unfortunate anglers could trace their downfall to 
the purchase of an over-sensitive scale. The chapter on 
“ Seals,” although it is written by his son, probably gives 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s views on the ethics of sport. 

“I have been carefully brought up to believe in the rough 
classification of the objects of sport under two heads—animals 
useful for food or other purposes when dead, and animals 
which do mischief when alive ; and I am ready to admit that 
it would be sophistical to include seals nowadays under either 
category.” 

He hopes that since “those animals which offer the 
most irresistible attractions to the sporting instinct— 
such, for instance, as the ibex or the chamois—would 
arouse neither the enthusiasm of the epicure nor the 
enmity of the gamekeeper,” he may escape (even if he 
does occasionally shoot a seal on an island where the 
are in no danger of extermination) being classified wit 
the “ degraded genus gull-plugger.” 

The reader of these delightful pages will not be 
slow to accept an excuse so graceful that it makes venial 
faults into positive acts of virtue. But the volume is 
mainly concerned with deer, salmon and grouse ; and, 
as is natural in a book on Scotch sport, deer claim the 
first place. Although it is granted to few to shoot a 
stag, no one can fail to sympathise with the man who 
misses. Such was our author’s fate when he met his 
first stag. The party had seen a herd, one stag was 
indicated as the victim, and the chase commenced :— 


“There was no need to press us—we were young and in 
good training—~and we dashed along after our leader, copying 





his every movement in the most approved style, and rather 
sorry that we were allowed to remain erect, and could not ford 
a river or crawl through a bog to show our zeal. . 

We were soon looking down upon a forest of horns, breathless 
and excited, but hopeful . the period of suspense 
commenced, I gradually got colder and colder ; I could not 
have hit a haystack. However, bang went the rifle, and away 
went the whole herd.” 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is as ready with rod as with 
gun. He remarks of fishing that “there is no kind of 
sport in which one is so entirely independent of 
extraneous aid.” Unlike shooting, except in France, 
where— 

“Shouldering your sifle, and winding your horn, 

You chase the pink partridge that chirps in the corn ""— 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is a fisherman-hermit, dislikes the 
sensation of being watched, hates well-meant advice as 
to flies and places, and abhors the gillie’s ejaculation, 
“There he is,” which “has saved the life of many a 
gallant salmon and trout.” 

The illustrations deserve special praise. Moor and 
river scenery—which is the background to Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s fishing and shooting—affords opportunities to 
every artist, but Mr. Thorburn has made more than 
good use of them. Each of the eight illustrations is, in 
its way, a work of art. We can hardly at the moment 
remember a book more exquisitely adorned ; and the 
printing, paper and binding are also worthy. 


J. E. A 





BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 


Lord KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM AND OF ASPALL, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., &c. By W. Francis Aitken. Henry J. Drane. 


THERE is an increasing class of writers nowadays, 
modern Grub Street men, who pounce upon a “ topical” 
subject with little or no knowledge of it, and make copy 
by the mile out of the references of other people—some 
of whom know as little—to the matter in hand. Among 
these rapid compilers Mr. W. Francis Aitken seems 
desirous of establishing a chieftainship. He “ rattled out,” 
we think the phrase goes, a‘ Bijou Biography ” of Baden- 
Powell. He has now performed a similar feat in the 
case of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and the bijou costs 
sixpence, just like any other Brummagem trinket in Vanity 
Fair, for there is no denying the publisher has got it up 
very ‘prettily. But it is quite worthless. Mr. Aitken’s 
hero is a “sphinx,” he is “ compared to Wellington, to 
Napoleon, and other military giants of a bygone time,” 
not to mention that “some talk of Alexander and some 
of Hercules.” This is, however, too much for the 
modest Mr. Aitken. All he will venture is that Madame 
de Staél’s description of Napoleon “ might” be applied 
to Kitchener. Why, so it might, or to any other man 
at more or less risk of ridicule. But Mr. Aitken is not 
built to know when he is ridiculous in himself or the 
cause of ridicule in other men. Let it suffice that “ Lord 
Kitchener possesses distinct Napoleonic characteristics, 
and some traits that helped to make Moltke a man of 
mark.” Why there you have the ghoul of Omdurman, 
a Napoleon and a Moltke rolled into one. But, being 
thus a combination, he is “ no mere replica of any man,” 
which is rather a happy thing for the human race. Lord 
Kitchener has “ attracted the deference of the fellaheen 
of Cairo” just like any other man, we suppose, with 
“ baton and backsheesh,” but when we are told in the 
same sentence that he attracted the deference of the 
British officer in South Africa we can only say defer- 
ence is a funny word in such a connection. Mr. 
Aitken’s strength is not in a knowledge of the meanings 
of words. It is a quaint view of the 1882 campaign 
that “Sir Garnet Wolseley followed Arabi into the 
desert”; still quainter that Kitchener made “a brilliant 
sortie in Osman Digna’s camp.” After these, such 
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expressions as “Gordon is unjust to Chermside whom 
he thought was at Debbeh,” or “ Kitchener was to wield 
as his Excalibur,” scarcely attract notice. But other 
blunders are not so venial. On page 25 we read, 
wonderingly, “As major of Egyptian cavalry he (that is 
Kitchener) served through the campaign of 1882,” while 
a little lower down we are assured he “ was commis- 
sioned to bring the fellaheen cavalry into military 
existence” at the end of 1882, “fellaheen” having, it 
will be seen, a fatal attraction for Mr. Aitken. Sometimes 
we have it in the singular as “the fellah officers.” We 
should like to see Mr. Aitken call an Egyptian cavalry 
officer a fellah! He would hardly do it twice. At the 
other end of the dark continent, “ when Lord Kitchener 
arrived in Africa,” that is, according to the biographer’s 
geography, a “ Boer Delilah” came to him and delivered 
herself of the curious utterance, ‘“‘that is the most 
dangerous man in Britain,” which, seeing he was in 
South Africa, is rather better than making the poles cut 
the equator, as a schoolboy did last week. In this 
connection it is added, “there are conditions in the 
Transvaal that may well suggest Hades,” and there are, 
under Kitchener. But how we got abused for saying as 
much! From a muddled passage about Kitchener’s 
early days the casual reader will probably gather that 
the sapper was actually fighting for the French in 
Brittany after he had received the Queen’s commission, 
but this is not the fact. Just one specimen more of 
Mr. Aitken's method. “ Like Cromwell, he has never 
had to suffer the test of a losing battle,” he says of his 
idol for the time being. The book is dated 1go1, and 
we thought Kitchener had lost the day and 1,400 men at 
Paardeberg quite uselessly and wantonly in February, 
1900, Mr. Aitken (citing Mr. Thomas Catling) attri- 
butes to him the victory over Cronje, which was secured 
only after the direction had been taken out of his 
blundering hands. The book has one merit : it is well- 
timed, and it is just silly enough to hit the general silly 
fancy about Lord Kitchener’s character. 


C. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO LYNTON, LYNMOUTH 
AND NORTH-EAST Devon. Third Edition. London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 

Now that the Devonshire Coast has become a popular 
winter resort, good guide-books are a desideralum. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.'s little guide to Lynmouth, 
Lynton and North-east Devon seems to us a useful little 
work. It contains a good map of North Devon and a 
number of attractive illustrations. The letterpress 
includes full information upon the hotel accommodation, 
on excursions, whether by foot, cycle, carriage, train or 
boat. One can find out all about the postal deliveries 
and what one ought to pay one’s cab in these useful 
pages. The devout will discover the times of the services 
in the various churches, while the architecturally or 
archzologically inclined can ascertain what they ought 
to look for in these edifices. In short, he must be avery 
exacting traveller who is not satisfied with the varied 
information contained in the neat little red volume, just 
the right size for one’s coat pocket. 


A book which contains thirty or forty celebrities of the 
Army, including almost all the well known officers serving in 
South Africa (including even Colonel Kekewich), is certain to 
be popular. Celebrities of the Army (George Newnes, Limited) 
is edited by Commander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. Con- 
sidering, however, the rather low reputation for intellectual 
qualities possessed by the officers of the British Army just at 
present, Commander Robinson’s universal panegyrics seem 
to be a little overdone, even as regards our very best 
generals. sor example, Lord Wolseley will “rank with 
Wellington and Von Moltke as one of the greatest military 
products of the nineteenth century.” We believe that the 


fourth paragraph about Sir Evelyn Wood is untrue. However, 
we learn that Lord Kitchener is not “exactly lovable,” and 
that Lord Roberts is sometimes “rash.” Sir H. Colvile, we 
notice, is very highly praised, as indeed his record deserves. 
In the little biography of Colonel Kekewich we note a 
delicat > allusion to the “friction” with “a certain prominent 
Civilian member of the garrison.” But there are many pleasant 
and amusing reminiscences in the book which make the 
letterpress an admirable accompaniment to the pictures. 
Perhaps the colouring is overdone in both, but, after all, older 
people can make certain deductions, accepting the features 
and the facts. The colouring is for the children. 
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